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Jackson Turbine Pumps 


Are high efficiency pumps 
designed to operate contin- 
uously under various con- 
ditions. 

These pumps are made to 
order to suit the different 
conditions of head, capacity 
and motor speed. 


Class F-2 Stage Turbine Pump Let us give you figures on 


Mounted on extended base plate and the operating cost, then 
direct connected to electric motor make your comparisons. 
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189 Second St., San Francisco M 
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MOTORS AND GAS ENGINES 


The materials used in our repair shop are purchased from the manufacturers direct 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 
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The two E of the Carpenter Cheese Company. 


the most modern and largest producing plant in the sta 
livery at the Caruthers plant. 
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The upper is the Salida factory, which is 
te. The lower picture shows the milk de- 
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Cheese Making—Important Rapidly Growing 
Industry in San Joaquin Valley 


FZ ERHAPS it is not gen- 


Joaquin Valley maintains 
the largest and the best 
equipped cheese factory 
in the state, but such is 
true of the Salida plant of the Car- 
penter Cheese Company. This com- 
pany, operating plants at Salida, in 
Stanislaus County, a short distance 
north of Modesto, and at Caruthers, a 
short distance south of Fresno, has 
probably the largest output of any 
similar concern in the west, and it is 
bringing a great amount of favorable 
comment to the San Joaquin Valley 
as a cheese producing district on ac- 


count of the high quality of its product: 


and the energetic marketing policy it 
pursues. The activities of this com- 
pany are only curbed by the limita- 
tions of the cow population of the val- 
ley, as the demand for good grade pure 
California cheese is greatly in excess 
of the supply. This is shown by the 
fact that the San Francisco market 
alone consumes more than forty per 
cent more than the entire production 
of the state. The extent of the mar- 
ket awaiting cheese makers in this state 
is easily realized when the populous 
centers outside of San Francisco are 
considered. 

While cheese making is not a new 
industry in the San Joaquin Valley, it 
has never been conducted on a very 
extensive scale. This has been due to 
the limitations of the desirable cow 
population. There are any number of 
small isolated plants, if they may be 
dignified with the name of plant, 


erally known that the San | 


make a few cheeses for home con- 
sumption and sale throughout the ad- 
jacent territory. These generally are 
conducted by dairymen of foreign 
birth, who carry on the operation along 
with the other activities of the dairy 
but are not engaging in the business 
with a determined marketing policy. 
They sell to storekeepers, or trade 
their produce for commodities sought 
from others. 

What is desired in cheese making is 
rich, pure milk and for the same, prop- 
erly and carefully handled, the cheese 
factories offer better inducements to 
the dairymen than most other concerns 
dealing with milk products. For the 
year 1915 the Caruthers factory of the 
Carpenter Cheese Company paid an 
average of 47 cents more for butter fat 
than the best paying creameries in its 
territory. This price was between 36 
and 37 cents. 

The capacity of the Carpenter Cheese 
Company is 4,000 pounds a day, 2,500 
pounds of which may be turned out 
by the factory at Salida, which has 
only recently been placed in operation. 
This new plant has five vats while the 
Caruthers plant has three. At the pres- 
ent time its activities are being sup- 
plied from a cow population of one 
thousand, but its equipment has been 
so designed and installed that addi- 
tional manufacturing capacity can be 
supplied with the increase of cows in 
the territory. The dairy interests of 
the Salida district stand firmly behind 
it and in Stanislaus County the new 
concern is regarded as a most valu- 
able industrial acquisition. 


throughout the dairy districts, which The plant at Caruthers has been in 
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Interior of the Carpenter cheese factories. 
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operation since July 1, 1914, at that 
time being a co-operative organiza- 
tion known as the Caruthers Cheese 
Company. It was formed by Mr. W. 
S. Carpenter, who was the only holder 
of stock in the concern not a milk pro- 
ducer. In January of the present year 
Mr. Carpenter purchased the interests 
of the other stockholders to further. his 
plan for reorganization and extension 
of the field of his operations. The 
Carpenter Cheese Company was then 
formed and the negotiations for the 
factory at Salida begun. The main 
offices of the company are in San 


Francisco, where an energetic sales de-' 


partment is maintained. Cheese from 
these factories are shipped to all points 
in the west, Honolulu and even further 
across the Pacific. Mr. Carpenter is 
an experienced cheese maker and first 
became identified with the industry 
eight years ago when he established a 
chain of plants in Tulare County. Dis- 
posing of these interests after two 
years of operation, he retired. How- 
ever, the opportunity afforded by this 
industry in the San Joaquin Valley had 
allurements more tempting than Mr. 
Carpenter could withstand and he has 
again engaged in it upon a scale as 
large as is warranted by the conditions 
prevailing in the valley. 

In building the new factory at 
Salida, all plans and equipment con- 
form to the last word in sanitary and 
modern cheese making. The vats, 
presses, steam heating system, curing 
room and other departments of the 
plant are up to the minute, and indi- 
vidual drive electric motors operate 
the pumps, pressure oil feeding system 
under the steam boiler and other 
machinery around the plant. The cur- 
ing room, which is one of the essen- 
tial features of the plant, has a capacitv 
of 3,500 cheeses. The shelves are ar- 
ranged to provide the greatest econ- 
omy of space and efficient handling of 
the product, and is finished in white 
enameled paint to promote sanitaticn 
and prevent molding. The ventilation, 
its most important feature, is perfect, 
due to a system planned and installed 
by Mr. Carpenter personally. Fresh 
air is conveyed through two pipes 114 


feet in length and laid eight feet under 
ground. Regardless of the intensity of 
the heat on the outside, the air is 
always cool when delivered within. It 
is conveyed by means of two ventila- 
tors, built after the plan of shi» ven- 
tilators with vanes attached, which 
keep the ventilator mouth in the face 
of the wind. Should the air become 
too dry during the warm season, this 
condition may be easily’ rectified by 
pouring a small quantity of water 
down the ventilator mouth. The walls 
of the room are one foot in thickness 
and filled with milled shaving with 
Ventiiatiusl Openings to insure a free 
passage of air. 

Cheese is a product manufactured 
from milk into which a large part of 
the solids are gathered together in 
such form that their nourishing qual- 
ities are retained, at the same time that 
they are brought into a condition capa- 
ble of preservation and convenient 
transportation. The solids which are 
concerned in the manufacture of cheese 
are the casein, the fats and a consider- 
able portion of the ash. The albumi- 
num, nearly all of the sugar, about 
one-third of the ash, and a small part 
of the fat escape during the course of 
manufacture. The elimination of a 
large portion of the water is the chief 
step in the process of cheese making. 
This liquid drawn off is the whey. In 
general terms, cheese consists of about 
equal proportions of water, fat and 
casein with a certain amount of salt, 
and minute quantities of milk, sugar 
and ash. In milk, the casein exists in 
a state of minute suspension or semi- 
solution. The essential step in secur- 
ing the separation of the water is in 
rendering the casein insoluble. This 
step is termed coagulation and is ob- 
tained by the introduction of rennet, 
a soluble ferment found in the stom- 
achs of young mammalia and in cer- 
tain other animals. By the addition of 
rennet to milk, the casein takes on the 
form of a homogenous gelatinous solid, 
and in changing its form encloses in 
its mass the globules of fat. A minute 
amount of rennet is capable of causing 
the coagulation of a large amount of 
milk. 
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Upper, grinding or cutting the cura by means of the curd mill. Lower, pressing the curd 
into cheeses. The cheese maker is rearranging the bandage, preparatory to putting the mold back 
into the press. The paraffine tank is in the background. 
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The best obtainable whole milk is 
used in the operation of these cheese 
factories. The richer a milk is in fat, 
the more cheese it will make. Care is 
taken in the handling and hauling of 
the milk, and the collection routes are 
so arranged that a can will not be 
longer than one hour on its way from 
the dairy to the vat in the cheese mak- 
ing plant. 

There are seven steps in the manu- 

facture of cheddar cheese—as the out- 
put of these factories is known. They 
are setting, cutting, heating, cheddar- 
ing, grinding, salting, pressing and cur- 
ing. 
The milk when delivered to the fac- 
tory is first weighed and samples taken 
for testing, and then run into vats of 
600 gallons capacity. It is warmed bv 
steam to the temperature desired for 
fairly rapid coagulation. This will 
vary from 82 to 90 degrees, according 
to the conditions. The coloring to 
give the finished product its color 
familiar in marketing and a starter to 
promote the ripening of the milk, are 
next added. A test for acidity is then 
made to determine the amount of ren- 
net to be added. The rennet will cause 
the milk to coagulate in from ten to 
fifteen minutes and to be ready for 
the cutting process between thirty and 
thirty-five minutes. The milk is not 
stirred after the addition of the ren- 
net. The vats are covered while the 
process of coagulation is going on, the 
object being to obtain a uniformly 
solid clot of coagulum through the 
mass. 

The curd, as the coagulated casein 
is called, is ready for cutting when un- 
der strain it will break with a clean 
fracture. This is determined by gently 
inserting the finger in the curd in an 
oblique position and slightly raising it. 
Cutting is performed in order to facili- 
tate the further contraction of the 
casein and the expulsion of the whey. 
Gangs of steel knives, in one of which 
the blades are arranged horizontally 
and the other perpendicularly, are used 
to cut the mass of curd into cubes 
about three-eighths inches in diameter. 
The fat is retained in the cheeses by 
being enclosed in meshes of the casein, 


Google 


and in breaking up the mass of casein 
a certain amount of fat globules is 
always set free. The care with which 
the cutting and the subsequent hand- 
ling of the curd is done controls the 
loss of fat through this source. The 
curd is cut by passing the horizontal 
knife through the vat in a longitudinal 
direction and then by passing the per- 
pendicular knife both longitudinally 
and crosswise of the vat. The object 
of the cut is to break up the curd into 
as uniform a mass of kernels as pos- 
sible—in the language of the cheese 
maker, to secure “an even cut.” After 
the curd is cut, the whey begins to 
escape and the curd sinks to the bot- 
tom of the vat. If allowed to remain 
undisturbed, the cut surfaces of the 
particles of curd rapidly unite, and in 
breaking them apart again more fat is 
lost. Hence, as soon as the curd is 
cut, gentle agitation of the whole mass 
is pursued. The curd rapidly shrinks, 
or hardens, more rapidly upon the out- 
side than inside, forming a membrane 
which not only tends to prevent the 
particles from sticking together, but 
retains the fat as well. 

Heating is the next step and the 
mass is gradually heated to more than 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, according to 
conditions. This step is to contract 
the curd, reducing the size of the par- 
ticles about one-half, thereby drawing 
the water from within. The curd is 
then allowed to settle at the bottom 
of the vat, and some of the whey 1s 
drawn off, but all, in fact, at this time 
if the curd has attained sufficient 
acidity to permit of the cheddaring or 
matting process. 

The whey when drawn off is pumped 
into a overhead tank from which it 5 
run through a cream separator to col- 
lect the butterfat not consumed in the 
curd thus far in the operation. The 
material thus collected is sent to the 
creamery, while the remaining whey is 
again pumped to an elevated tank from 
which it is returned to the dairymen 
in the proportion they supplied the 
milk for the day’s run. 

The curd is allowed to mat together 
on either side of the vat, a channel 
being opened in the center so that the 
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whey retained by the particles may be 
allowed to escape. The mass is then 
cut into blocks about eight by eight 
by twelve inches and these blocks are 
turnéd over so that the part that was 
uppermost comes in contact with the 
bottom of the vat. A further draining 


Interior view of curin 
of storing cheeses. All 
painted with a preparation of white enamel, 
which is absolute proof against mold. 


room, showing method 
xtures in this room are 


of the whey takes place and the blocks 
are again moved and piled to drain 
still more whey, and the operation con- 
tinued until as much whey as possible 
is removed without injury to the tex- 
ture of the mass. During the process 
various changes take place. From a 
spongy mass, when first cheddared, the 
curd changes into a smooth, elastic 
fibrous condition, not unlike the ap- 
pearance of well cooked lean meat. 
When in this condition the curd is next 
ready for grinding or cutting. This is 
done to reduce it to particles of con- 
venient size for receiving the salt and 
for pressing into a solid mass in the 
cheese. The cutting or grinding is 
done in curd mills. After the curd is 
ground it 1s sufficiently stirred to keep 
the particles from matting again. A 
further maturing of the curd takes 
place during which it takes on a 
peculiar nutty flavor. The particles of 
casein begin to break down so that the 
fat may be removed by pressure. The 
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curd is now ready for salting, which 
imparts the flavor and drys and hard- 
ens the curd by extracting the water. 
It also checks the further development 
of lactic acid. When the salt is thor- 
oughly dissolved, the curd is ready to 
put in the press. It is weighed and 
put into forms of the desired size and 
‘shape for marketing. The pressure 
also removes any surplus moisture that 
is in the curd, but this is not the pri- 
mary object of the pressing. The par- 
ticles will unite together in as nearly 
as may be a solid mass. Pressure gang 
cheese presses or upright presses are 
used. The cheeses are allowed to re- 
main in the presses about forty-five 
minutes when they are taken out, the 
bandages, which were in the moulds 
when the salted curd was poured in 
and weighed, taken off and straight- 
ened and the cheeses wiped with a 
cloth wrung in very hot water. This 


warming of the surface aids in the for- 
mation of a firm, transparent rind. The 
cheeses are then returned to the press 
and allowed to remain there for twenty 


The ventilators which provide cool, pure 
air for the curing room 


hours, more or less. They are then 
taken out, inspected, and marked with 
the designated brands and necessary 
stampings provided by law, and then 
dipped into , boiling paraffine which 
forms a coating both for protection in 
handling and preservation. 
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The last step is the curing, the 
cheeses being removed to the curing 
room after the paraffine bath. The 
curing is done in a temperature of 
from 65 to 70 degrees of pure atmos- 
phere. Here the cheese undergoes a 
series of fermentations which result in 
breaking down or rendering soluble 
the casein and in the development of 
the characteristic flavors peculiar to 
grade cheese. These flavors are almost 
entirely developed during this ripening 
period by the fermentations that occur 
within. During this period they take 
up oxygen and give off carbonic gas. 
They are turned often so as to aid the 
evaporation of the water and secure 
the retention of their shape. They are 
ready for marketing after about three 
weeks of curing. 

A well-cured cheddar cheese of good 
quality would have about the follow- 
ing composition, in percentage: 


MM ater ween Sed oS oc mde dtes 34 
Dr و‎ eae tas 36.8 
Casein and albuminum ......... 25.7 
Sugar, ash, etc. (largely salt) ... 3.5- 
100 


Cheese is an especially valuable ar- 
ticle of food. Scientific investigation 


has shown that milk at seven cents a 
quart, cheese at twenty cents a pound, 
and butter at thirty-five cents a pound, 
each supply 1,000 heat units at nearly 
equal cost. Corned beef and smoked 
ham are the only meat foods that fur- 
nish heat units as economically as 
those secured from dairy products. It 
would be difficult to devise a more 
economical diet than the farmer's, 
when it consists, as it usually does, 
of potatoes, salt meats, cereals and 
dairy products, all secured at first cost. 


Proper Method of Keeping Oil Well Logs 


Several millions of dollars are spent 
each year in drilling oil wells in Cali- 
fornia. In most lines of business an 
accurate inventory would show ex- 
actly what had been obtained in re- 
turn for the outlay. Many oil opera- 
tors, however, spend their develop- 
ment funds and have little or nothing 
in the way of records to show them 
whether or not the work has been done 
properly or economically. To remedy 
such a condition the State Mining 
Bureau calls attention to the proper 
methods of recording drilling opera- 
tions, and furnishes complete printed 
forms for the final summarizing of the 
logs. It is to the interest of all opera- 
tors to see that their records are so 
kept that all the information called for 
on the bureau's blanks can be supplied. 

The first steps in keeping proper 
logs is to see that the operations of 
the drilling crew are completely writ- 
ten down each and every tour, or shift. 
There are several blank forms in com- 
mon use which provide a convenient 
means of making these daily records. 
The State Mining Bureau does not fur- 
nish these forms, but many printers 
are able to promptly supply the want. 
One of the handiest methods of keep- 
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ing these daily drilling reports is to 
have them bound in book form, one 
page for each tour. A carbon copy of 
each page should be made, promptly 
removed from the book and filed in a 
safe place, because the original book 
is subject to loss or easily becomes 
soiled and illegible. The daily drill- 
ing reports show the depth of the well 
at the beginning and also at the end 
of the tour, what sort of work the 
crew was engaged in, the size, weight 
and amount of casing put in or taken 
out. It also records the depths at 
which there were changes in formation, 
describes or names the formations, and 
states what evidence there was to in- 
dicate the presence of oil, gas or water 
in the well. Some operators make the 
carbon copy of the daily report serve 
as a time card in computing the pay 
of the crew. 

The work of the State Mining 
Bureau in protecting the oilfields 
against infiltrating water depends upon 
full and complete logs of wells and the 
law requires that they be furnished to 
the bureau. Where poor records have 
been encountered it is usually found 
that the operator had not kept dailv 
reports. 


Kern County Rice Growers Have Seeded More 
Than 5,000 Acres This Season 


(Wasco News, May 6, 1916) 


With but a few exceptions the rice 
planting season in Kern County has 
been brought to a close for 1916, with 
indications that there will be upwards 
of 5,000 acres seeded to that product 
here this year. With two years’ ex- 
perience behind them the growers have 
eliminated practically all of the mis- 
takes that are common to the industry 
and it is entirely probable that better 
than ninety per cent of this acreage 
will be harvested this fall. Here is 
how the acreage for the county is 
divided: 


WASEDA SOLES 3,000 
Rio Bravo: AMS ESSERE 1,200 
Buttonwillow .................. 400 
Delano 24.2056 tiered ne ACD bs us 400 
Bakersfield .................... 250 
Scattering aS 200 

Total SSE RS etus 5,450 


While 5,000 acres of rice 15 a flatter- 
ing amount for an industry that is as 
yet in its infancy, what is particularly 
gratifying about the situation is that 
this acreage, with here and there an 
exception, is divided into small ranches. 
There are more twenty-acre rice 
patches than there are of any other 
size. Only a comparative few run over 
50 acres, while the largest, that on the 
John W. Sward holdings, 1s 960 acres. 
This means that every acre will be 
well cared for, the interest in the in- 
dustry is divided and well scattered 
over the county and will be very 
largely increased next year.’ Prac- 
tically without exception every farmer 
who tried rice last year is trying it 
again this year on a larger scale and 
his neighbors are trying it also. 

The Sward holdings are already for 
the water and about 750 of the 960 
acres already have been seeded. The 
work of seeding the remaining acre- 
age is progressing rapidly and should 
be finished within the next week or 
ten days. About 1,500 acres were 
planted at the Sward place last year, 


but owing to lack of sufficient wells 
for irrigation only about 500 acres of 
this ever were irrigated. This yielded 
an average crop. 

Interest all over the state will be 
centered on the Sward ranch as about 
200 acres are being seeded there to the 
Louisiana Pearl rice, a variety that 
brings a much better price than the 
common Wataribune or Jap rice. The 
Pearl has been experimented with in 
the northern part of the state and has 
proven not altogether practical there 
because of the shortness of the grow- 
ing season. It is a much superior kind 
of rice and if it succeeds here will be 
the biggest kind of a boost for Kern 
County. The late fall should permit 
of its culture here. Pearl rice requires 
from fifteen to thirty days longer to 
mature than most other varieties. 

The Western Land Company is ex- 
perimenting with a small tract of land 
west of Delano and if results justify 
it will plant 400 to 500 acres there next 
year. L. F. Lavers, editor of this 
paper, 1s putting in 100 acres on a 
parcel of land belonging to the Kern 
County Land Company seven miles 
northwest of Wasco, and if this crop 
comes up to expectations that company 
also will increase its acreage of rice 
land extensively. At Rio Bravo the 
acreage jumped from two or three hun- 
dred acres last year to approximately 
1,200 acres this year, nearly all of 
which 1s divided into small holdings. 

Figures compiled by the government 
on the crops raised in California since 
1911 fix the average for an acre of rice 
at 33.7 sacks. Kern County can beat 
this. The average here should be about 
40 sacks. 

The average price of rice is $2 per 
sack. Should the average here be 35 
sacks per acre, which is a conservative 
figure, the total income for Kern’s rice 
crop will be about $400,000, which is 
a very fair showing for an industry 
that 1s only in its second year. 
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FOR THE POULTRY GROWERS 


It takes about three months to grow 
a broiler. 

The goose lays a score or two of 
eggs im a year. 

No brooding-pen 
over fifty chicks. 

Broilers shrink about a half pound 
each when dressed. 

Forty dressed ducklings are packed 
in a barrel for shipment. 

The shell of an egg contains about 
fifty grains of salt and lime. 

From thirty-five to forty ducks and 
drakes are allowed in a pen. 

The duck averages about ten dozen 
eggs in about seven months’ laying. 

To fatten the turkeys feed whole 
corn at night and give them all they 
will eat of other fattening foods in the 
daytime with plenty of clean water. 

Ducklings are marketed at five- 
pound weight which they attain in ten 
weeks. 

Ten dozen eggs a year is the aver- 
age estimate given as the production 
of the hen. 

About four dozen eggs are given as 
an average for the annual output of 
the turkey. 

Duck feathers sell at 40 cents per 
pound; goose feathers bring double the 
amount. 

Thirteen eggs are considered a set- 
ting, though many breeders are now 
giving fifteen. 

Eggs intended for hatching should 
not be kept over four weeks. 

It will require seven Pounds of 
skimmed milk to equal one pound of 
lean beef for flesh-forming qualities. 

One dollar and fifty cents per head 
is the average cost of keeping a fowl 
a year and the same amount is a fair 
estimate of the profits. 

The eggs of the White Leghorns, 
Black Minorcas and Houdan are of 
about the same weight as those of the 
Light Brahma. 


should contain 


Sour Milk as Food 

Eggs laid by hens fed plenty of sour 
milk cost 10.3 cents a dozen as the 
year's average. Those laid by hens 
fed beef scraps, rich protein foods, 
cost 12 1-3 cents, while those fed only 
on grains and mash cost 22 2-3 cents 
a dozen. 

These are the results of the poultry 
feeding experiments through a year re- 
cently completed at the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Mis- 
souri, at Columbia. The tests were 
made on three separate pens of twenty- 
five fowls each, the White Leghorn 
being the breed of chickens used. 

The chickens of the first pen ate dur- 
ing the year 956 pounds of grain and 
446 pounds of mash with all the sour 
milk they would drink. The feed cost 
$28.18. They produced 3,275 eggs. In 
the pen in which beef scraps were fed, 
the flock ate 1,905 pounds of grain and 
422 pounds of mash, one-fourth of the 
latter being beef scraps. The cost of 
the feed for this pen was $27.51 and 
the number of eggs produced was 
2,068. 

The chickens in the other pen were 
fed no meat or protein foods. They 
ate 1,046 pounds of grain, 409 pounds 
of mash and laid 1,373 eggs. The feed 
for this pen cost $26.01. 

H. L. Kempster, professor of poul- 
try husbandry in the university, cites 
this feeding test as evidence of his 
claims that the richer foods are the 
profitable ones for the poultry raiser. 
At an average sale price of 25 cents 
a dozen, the product of the grain-fed 
pen would bring $28.60, just a little 
more than the feed cost. 


Produce Much Wealth 
The farmers’ wives of the United 
States produce a vast amount of 
wealth in the sale of poultry and eggs. 
It is estimated that almost nine-tenths 
of all the poultry grown in the coun- 
try is produced by farmers' wives. 
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Murray’s Restaurant in New York, showing (upper) novel revolving dancing floor and method of 
motor installation, (lower) to obtain the result 
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Electric Motor Aids Satisfy Whims of New 
York's Lobster Palace Frequenters 


Each year the cafes in New York's 
far-famed Lobster Palace belt strive 
for something new and novel with 
which to attract their patrons. This 
year was no exception, and one of the 
more enterprising, Murray's, at Forty- 
second and Broadway, sprung a sur- 
prise on its neighbors and patrons by 
the introduction of a “revolving dance 
floor," which is advertised quite exten- 
sively. The object of this floor was 
to add exhilaration and excitement to 
the disciples of terpsichore who pur- 
sued the intricacies of tango and other 
popular steps. 

In order to provide the motive power 
for the floor, a Westinghouse type CD 
La horsepower, 1165 r. p. m. motor was 
secured. When the installation. was 


started, however, it was found that the 
speed was excessive even for the pat- 
rons of the Great White Way and a 
Westinghouse type DA regulator was 
added to the equipment, which reduced 
the speed to such an extent that danc- 
ing could be indulged in by anyone so 
desiring with comfort and pleasure. 

Each evening the floor twirls mer- 
rily with its load of human freight, re- 
sembling a human whirlpool, propelled 
by a small electric motor. The man- 
agement, it is said, still retains the 
high speed arrangement, however, in 
case the constantly increasing desire 
of the American people for more ex- 
citement in its hunt for pleasure de- 
mands more speed, it can readily be 
provided. 


The 1915 Lumber Cut in California 


The lumber cut in California during 
1915 totaled 1,119,628,000 board feet, 
according to a report given out by the 
district forester. This is somewhat less 
than the cuts in 1914 and in 1913. In 
1913 it was estimated that 1,183,300,000 
feet were cut. These figures were 
compiled from reports furnished the 
forest service by 136 sawmills having 
a daily capacity of 50,000 feet or more 
each. Thirty-five mills supplied 
1,005,665,000 feet of the entire cut, 
which was composed of thirteen kinds 
of wood. Redwood constituted the 
chief cut, with 418,824,000 feet; west- 


The Expensive Cows Are 


A gallon of milk costs the Univer- 
sity of California 8.4 cents in feed for 
the cow, according to figures compiled 
by the Department of Agriculture over 
a period of two and one-half years. 


The poorest cow in the herd at the 
Davis University Farm, at 14.8 cents 
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ern pine comes next with 389,991,000 
feet; sugar pine, 114,494,000 feet: 
Douglas fir, 117,951,000 feet. Logs of 
oak and birch imported from the east- 
ern states, Canada and Japan were cut 
to the total of 922,000 feet. Spanish 
cedar from Mexico and a hardwood 
known as Jenisero from South Amer- 
ica were imported and milled to a total 
of 57,000 feet, and 200,000 feet of Cali- 
fornia eucalyptus also were milled. In 
addition to lumber 200,755,000 shingles, 
38,284,000 lathes, and 6,628,000 shakes 
were manufactured in 1915 by Cali- 
fornia mills. 


the Cheapest in the End 


worth of food to produce each gallon, 
but the best cows averaged as low as 
4.00 cents per gallon of milk produced. 
. The lessons that the university hopes 
to drive home by the figures is that it 
takes about three time as much to pro- 
duce a gallon of milk with a poor cow 
as with a good one. 
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San Luis Obispo Offers Attractive Inducements 
for Almond Raising 


J. M. Goulding, erstwhile hotel man, 
nature lover and sometimes poet, and 
now living about a mile and a half 
from Paso Robles, recently issued a 
clever circular on the subject of rais- 
ing almonds and Paso Robles almond 
lands. In view of the fact that almond 
raising is an important industry in the 
coast district and owing to Mr. Gould- 
ing's wide acquaintance, the article is 
hereby reproduced: 

The National Geographic Magazine 
for February, 1916, says: "Out of the 
6,793,000 pounds of almonds grown in 
the entire country, California grows 
6,692,000 pounds.” 

The University of California Agri- 
cultural College says: “At the pres- 
ent time California is the only state 
in the Union producing any consider- 
able quantity of almonds. The aver- 
age annual production in this country 
is now between two and three thou- 
sand tons. This is only a small pro- 
portion of the: alnonds consumed in 
the United States, as readily seen from 
the fact that three times the amount 
raised here is imported from Europe." 

The average cost for the care of 
orchards is $10 per acre. The aver- 
age annual gross receipts per acre 
from trees three years old is $50, from 
five to fifteen years old $200, and in- 
creasing indefinitely; orchards thirty 
and fifty years old being more pro- 
ductive than younger ones. 

An almond orchard rightly situated 
will pay for itself, and the land, within 
five years. 

Couple these figures with the fact 
that it is a crop which, on account of 
the limited area within which it may 
be grown, can never reach the limit 
of demand nor suffer reduction of the 
market price, and you can readily see 
that here is a very unusual opportunity 
for investment. 

The almond, unlike juicy deciduous 
fruits, is easily gathered, handled with- 
out risk, and readily withheld without 
depreciation if for any reason the 


grower does not desire to sell im- 
mediately. 

The Almond Growers' Association 
of California has assured the grower 
prompt and satisfactory marketing, so 
that all have received full and uniform 
value for their crop. 

The demand is so far in excess of 
production that it can never be sat- 
isfied. 

The almond tree is hardy and a 
rapid grower, less susceptible than any 
fruit tree to pests and diseases. The 
difficulty experienced in raising the nut 
has been that, owing to the blossom 
appearing as early as it does, late win- 
ter frosts frequently ruin the crop. It 
has only been recently shown that by 
planting the orchard on elevated 
ground, where there is opportunity for 
the cold, heavy air to draw down into 
lower levels on either side, the danger 
of frost is eliminated. Just this special 
requisite has been found in the hills 
about Paso Robles, and remarkable 
success has attended the few old, and 
many new, orchards there. Thousands 
of acres have been cleared and planted 
in the vicinity in the past three years. 

There are no large tracts, as yet, 
held up by speculators. The planting 
is being done by individuals for their 
own use and profit. ۱ 

Many of the planters are non-resi- 
dent, as it is easily arranged to have 
the young orchards properly cared for, 
while the owner continues his voca- 
tion elsewhere, until his trees begin 
to yield him an attractive income, 
when most of these owners intend to 
make their homes on the land. 

Many other planters are already re- 
siding on their property, and those 
who have no other means of income 
are finding it feasible to farm the 
ground between the rows of trees with 
good profit. 

A large number of the almond plant- 
ers are the most conservative old resi- 
dents, ordinarily last to appreciate the 
value of a new industry. 
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Grain Elevator at Chowchilla Demonstrates 
Its Superiority Over Sacking Method 


The following excellent account of 
the new grain elevator being erected 
by W. C. Colley at Chowchilla was 
compiled by Farm Adviser T. C. May- 
hew and published in the Madera Mer- 
cury. It is of vital interest to the grain 
raisers of this part of the valley and 
is particularly valuable at this time 
owing to the interest that has been 
aroused among grain men in the use 
of the grain elevator. It will be seen 
by the article that Mr. Colley will pay 
. for the entire elevator plant and all 
machinery connected with it out of the 
saving in sacks the first year. 

The elevator which is being built by 
W. C. Colley at Chowchilla, Madera 
County, is situated between the Chow- 
chilla Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
railways. It is planned to elevate the 
grain into the bins from the local rail- 
way, and load it into cars on the South- 
ern Pacific for shipment. The build- 
ing is 28 feet 512 inches wide and 69 
feet 1014 inches long, and when com- 
pleted will be 50 feet high. There are 
five bins on a side, making ten in all. 
Each bin is 13 feet by 13 feet inside 
measurements. Each bin will hold 
8,000 bushels, making a total capacity 
of 80,000 bushels, or about 40,000 sacks. 

The building is set on a concrete 
foundation 24 inches wide and 30 
inches deep and on this wall rests two 
2 inch by 10 inch pieces which are 
bolted to the foundation. The walls 
of the building are set on the inside 
edge of this, leaving the bolts on the 
outside. The floor is a layer of con- 
crete 5 inches thick. The walls of the 
building are made by spiking 2 by 6's 
down flat. This lumber is thoroughly 
dried and surfaced, so in reality the 
planks are only about 574 inches wide. 
This makes a wall 5% inches thick and 
the planks are firmly spiked together 
so that they will withstand the pres- 
sure. After the inside walls have been 
built up to 25 feet they will be finished 
with 2 by 45, nailed down flat in the 
same manner. 


On the leading side there will be 
a work room which will house a 
cleaner, smutter, bearder and a barley 
roller and a 7 horsepower electric 
motor. This work room will be 16 by 
22 feet. The grain will be dumped 
into a pit on the outside of the work 
room from the cars or wagons. It will 
be elevated by a short elevator to the 
cleaner where the second grade grain 
will be taken out and returned to the 
farmer. The good grain goes from the 
cleaner to the elevator, which 1s 67 feet 
high, and is run by a 5 horsepower 
motor situated at the top of the eleva- 
tor. From the elevator the grain goes 
to a hopper and then through the auto- 
matic scales, which are dumped auto- 
matically every time they contain 750 
pounds. From the scales the grain 
goes to another hopper, which feeds 
it to screw conveyors leading to each 
bin. When unloading the grain comes 
out through the side openings 4 by 10 
inches leveled at the bottom of the 
bins and is taken by 9 inch screw con- 
veyors around the building to the 
elevator where it is elevated, weighed 
through scales and passed through 
spouts to the cars to be shipped. 

The entire cost of the building, with 
all the machinery needed, will be ap- 
proximately $7,000. Mr. Colley has in 
4,700 acres of barley this year, and if 
he gets ten sacks to the acre he would 
have 47,000 sacks to buy if he did not 
have the elevator. With sacks at 15 
cents his sack bill would be $7,050, 
which is $50 more than the whole 
elevator will cost him. He will still 
have the elevator and he formerly gave 
the sacks away. In loading the 
wagons from the harvester, a spout 
will carry the grain direct to the 
wagon, which will be fastened to the 
harvester by a hook and can be 
dropped at any time. The empty 
wagons will be left alongside the track 
made the round before. The harvester 
slips the full wagon and picks up the 
empty wagon and fastens it on. 
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Rapid Growth of Japanese Colony in Fresno 
County During Past Five Years 


A rapid growth, both in the matter 
of numbers and in the extent of land 
holdings in the valley, has been shown 
-in the past five years by the Japanese 
residents of Fresno city and county. 
The county population is now approxi- 
mately 3,000 persons, afid the land 
owned by them is 6,744 acres. A re- 
port of the growth of the colony is 
now on file in the office of J. K. 
Hosaka, secretary of the Japanese 
Association of Fresno. 

The growth in population has been 
steady and is about equally divided 
between the number of births and new 
residents who have come here from 
other sections of the state. The aver- 
age family is about five persons. The 
number of men is about a third more 
than the number of women, which ac- 
counts for the fact that there are but 
few unmarried women over twenty 
years of age. 

_ Two-thirds or more of the male pop- 
ulation are engaged in agricultural or 
viticultural pursuits. The majority of 
these are either direct land holders or 
are interested in land through corpora- 
tions. Half of the land in the county 
is held by these corporations, compris- 
ing from three to ten members. The 
corporation acreage is 3,51934 acres, 
and that privately owned is 3,225 acres. 
The number of corporations 1s 152 and 
the number of individual land holders 
is 196. Comparatively little property 


Progress in Electric Cooking 


Western states have been much 
more progressive than eastern in rec- 
ognizing the value of electricity in the 
household, notably for cooking pur- 
poses. Many of the boards of educa- 
tion are equipping the high schools and 
colleges with electric household ap- 
pliances and the state and city institu- 
tions, notably the hospitals, are doing 
the cooking by electricity. 
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in the several cities is held through- 
out the valley. The total number of 
lots is 68, of which 60 are individually 
owned and eight through corporations. 
The latter division includes the church, 
bank, sanitarium, mission and a few 
business houses. One Japanese last 
year paid an income tax and several 
paid corporation tax. 

The value of all property held in 
Fresno County is practically $2,000,000, 
figured on a basis of $300 an acre for 
the agricultural land and $200 a lot 
for the town property. All or nearly 
all of the agricultural holdings are 
planted to vineyard and producing 
property. 

As a race the Japanese are success- 
ful viticulturists, and their land pro- 
duces as high a percentage of heavy 
crops as the land farmed by anv other 
nationality. Almost without exception, 
they are members of the Raisin Grow- 
ers’ Association. Co-operative market- 
ing, while almost unknown in Japan, 
has appealed to the members of the 
local colony, and all growers favor the 
several associations in the valley. The 
Japanese Association is an organiza- 
tion with the purpose of social better- 
ing the conditions of the residents of 
the state. The association is non- 
political and does not attempt to enter 
any commercial markets either as a 
buying or selling agency.—Fresno 
Republican. 


Man’s Efficiency Electrically 


A man’s efficiency, as a machine, is 
about 8 per cent, assuming that the 
food consumed daily has a calorific 
value of 4 kw-hr. Twenty-four men 
working a treadmill in one-hour relavs 
could drive a 0.2-kw. dynamo ca»able 
of supplving eight 25-watt tungsten 
lamps. If each man were paid a dav 
their wages would amount to $5.00 per 
kw-hr. of output from the dvnamo. 


Interest In Olive Growing Gains—State 
Assists with Correspondence Course 
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One of the growing industries of the 
County of Madera is olive raising, says 
the Madera Mercury. The acreage 
planted to olives in this county com- 
prises approximately 1,000 acres at this 
time and it is steadily growing. The 
total olive crop in the county last year 
was 210 tons, which is three per cent 
of the total olive output of the state. 


A large share of the olive acreage 
in this community is located south- 
east of Madera, near Borden. Six 
hundred acres may be seen practically 
in one plot, the orchards of the differ- 
ent owners adjoining each other. Of 
. this acreage, 580 acres have been 
planted within the last five years. 


Among local people who have re- 
cently added to the olive growing ac- 
tivities of this county is Otto Muller, 
who has just set 160 acres to olives. 
Dr. Dow H. Ransom is also an olive 
grower. 


The Perkins property is the oldest 
bearing olive orchard in the county, 
while the Roberts estate, Otto Muller 


and the Kirkman Nurseries own the 


largest amount of olive acreage here- 
abouts. The Kirkman Nurseries have 
given a great impetus to the olive 
growing industry in this county, hav- 
ing set out over 280 acres to olives in 
the last few years. 


So great is interest growing in the 
olive as a great coming California in- 
dustry—there are now more olive trees 
in California too young to bear than 
bearing olive trees—that the Univer- 
sity of California has enrolled 692 
students in its íree correspondence 
course on the olive, and 224 have 
finished the course. 


That California has practically a 
monopoly on the market for ripe olives - 
is pointed out by Professor F. T. 
Bioletti of the University of California 
in this correspondence course.  Par- 
ticularly appropriate is it, therefore, 
for all Californians to aid the good 
cause of the California ripe olive. 

In Southern Europe ripe olives are 
produced, but only for local consump- 
tion. One of the great contributions 
of the University of California to the 
agricultural prosperity of California 
was the discovery by the experiment 
station of successful methods of can- 
ning and bottling ripe olives, and the 
result has been to win for this state 
an industry in which Europe has not 
been able to compete. 

In the university's correspondence 
course on the olive it is pointed out 
that to clip the tips from the olive pits 
before planting will save practically a 
year in the growth of seedings. This 
free correspondence course gives in- 
struction in the preparing of the seed 
bed, the planting of the seeds, the care 
of the seedlings, the preparation of the 
orchard, the setting out of the trees, 
cultivation, green manuring with cover 
crops, irrigation, pruning, the top 
working of old trees so that unprofit- 
able varieties may be worked over into 
profitable strains, the making of olive 
oil and ripe olives, pickling olives, and 
on the much needed matter of stand- 
ardization of the sizes of olives for 
market purposes. 

California olive orchards promise an 
immensely long life of usefulness, ac- 
cording to the university, for in Europe 
olive trees hundreds of years old are 
still producing profitable crops. 
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Merced Will Again Be Champion Tomato 
Producing Section of the Coast 


Merced will again furnish the Pacific 
Coast with tomatoes, and this means 
a harvest for the gardeners equal, if 
not better, than last season. Last year 
the wet season and frosts killed the 


tomatoes in the Sacramento Valley and 
also in the lower part of the San 
Joaquin and the earthquake destroyed 


the crop in the Imperial Valley, leav- 


ing Merced in possession of the mar- 
ket. Up till the first week in May the 
prospects for a big crop all over the 
state was excellent, but Jack Frost 
again put in his appearance in the Sac- 
ramento Valley and other sections and 
destroyed the plants. The high wind 
that prevailed in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley section prevented the frost from 
doing any damage and tomato growing 
colonies will begin to wax in pros- 
perity again early next month when 
the big shipments start. 

Persons interested in tomato grow- 
ing should send to the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Berkeley and 
ask for its Circular No. 147, just issued. 
This is a revision of a former bulletin, 
by S. S. Rogers, giving additional facts 
with regard to tomato culture. 

The author states that during 1914 
approximately 10,000 acres of tomatoes 
were grown for the canneries in Cali- 
fornia, and the estimated acreage for 
1915 was 16,000 acres. In addition, sev- 
eral hundred acres are each year de- 
voted to growing this vegetable for 


eastern and local fresh markets. The 
average yield per acre of tomatoes 
grown for the canneries varies from 8 
to 10 tons.. Under favorable conditions 
and with proper care, yields of from 
15 to 20 tons and occasionally of 2: 
tons per acre are realized. The aver- 
age yield obtained when producing 
tomatoes for the fresh markets varies 
from 10 to 12 tons per acre, while oc- 
casionally 20 to 25 tons per acre are 
secured. 

The cost of producing tomatoes for 
the canneries varies from $25 to $45 
per acre, the average being $32. The 
cost of raising tomatoes for the fresh 
markets varies from $35 to $50, the 
average being $40. The prices paid 
by the canneries vary from $6 to $8 
per ton, while the prices paid on the 
fresh markets vary from $10 to $40 
per ton, the average being about $20. 
Growers often realize more than the 
figures given above, especially when 
the crop is matured during the early 
spring or late fall. 

Stone and Sparks’ Earliana are prob- 
ably the most favored varieties in Cali- 
fornia. Trophy and San Filippo are 
much grown around San Francisco 
Bay. Sparks’ Earliana does not have 
as vigorous a vine growth as the Stone, 
and the fruit sunburns. The Stone has 
a highly colored fruit, is a good shipper 
and is also good for the fresh markets. 
Vine growth is luxurious and the fruit 
does not sunburn easily. 


Population of State About 3,000,000 


The population of California is be- 
tween 2,854,727 and 3,004,000, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the state 
controller. The United States census 
method gives the lower figure, and the 


school census method the higher. 
The rural population is placed at 
837,781. The cities claim 2,450,181, but 
their claims are discounted by Cham- 
bers, who estimates that either of the 
lower figures is approximately correct. 
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This is an increase of 150,000 to 
200,000 over 1915. 

San Francisco claims a population 
of 530,000, an increase of 115,000 since 
1910, and of 5,000 since last year. Los 
Angeles puts in a modest claim of 
550,000. Oakland estimates her popu- 
lation at 185,000, and San Diego is 
fourth on the list with 90,000. Sacra- 
mento, Berkeley, Fresno and Stockton 
follow in the order named, with 75,000, 
60,000, 45,000 and 40,000 respectively. 


State Recommends Use of Sudan Grass—Find 
Way to Tell Seed from Johnson Grass 


For land where alfalfa is not profit- 
able, the University of California is 
recommending trial of Sudan grass. 
Here is what is said about this valu- 
able new hay crop in an announcement 
just prepared for the press by B. A. 
Madison and P. B. Kennedy, each of 
whom holds the title of assistant pro- 
fessor of agronomy in the University 
of California. 


The report says: 

“Sudan grass is a sorghum that has 
proved itself well adapted to the pro- 
duction. It و1‎ readily eaten by stock. 
On poor soil, with insufficient mois- 
ture, it rarely exceeds three feet, while 
under ordinary conditions it averages 
five feet, and under very favorable con- 
ditions as high as ten feet. It is ex- 
tremely resistant to drought, but the 
yields obtained will normally be in 
direct ratio to the moisture available. 

“The seed bed should be well pre- 
pared, as for any other farm crop, to 
secure the best results. Seeding should 
not take place until all danger of frost 
is past, or until the soil has become 
thoroughly warm. The seed may be 
sown in close drills, cultivated rows, or 
broadcast. From ten to thirty pounds 
of seed are required per acre, depend- 
ing on the method of seeding. It can 
be cut from one to four times in a sea- 
son, depending upon the climate in 
which it is to be grown. Southern 
Califormia, with irrigation, should be 
able to grow four crops. Sudan grass 


is an annual, and must be sown every 
year. 

“The crop can be harvested like any 
other hay crop. Yields of hay per 
season vary all the way from one ton 
to eight tons per acre, depending upon 
whether it is grown with or without 
irrigation, the character of the soil, and 
climatic conditions. It has done well 
in California, both in the interior val- 
leys and in those of the mountains, but 
it is not likely to make a satisfactory 
growth where exposed to ocean winds 
and fogs. 

“The seed can be produced readily, 
and conservative estimates of seed 
without irrigation are from 450 to 1,400 
pounds per acre, and with irrigation, 
from 1,200 to 2,250 pounds. It makes 
an excellent plant to feed with alfalfa, 
the two together making practically a 
complete food. ۰ 

“It is a very heavy feeder, and so 
should not be grown on the same land 
during two successive seasons. 

“The seed laboratory of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has ۰ 
recently discovered a method by which 
Johnson grass seed can be detected. in 
Sudan grass seed. This was the chief 
drawback to the recommendation of 
Sudan grass as an agricultural crop. 
but as this difficulty has been removed 
it is believed that Sudan grass will 
become a plant valuable to California 
agriculture. It must, however, be con- 
sidered only on lands that are not suit- 
able to the growth of profitable yields 
of alfalfa.” 


May Use Cotton Sacks for Grain 


That cotton bags made in the United 
States can be produced cheaper than 
jute bags, and will eventually take the 
place of the jute product in much of 
the bean and grain trade in this coun- 


try, is the belief of Charles E. Morris, 
Santa Ana agent of the J. K. Armsby 
Company, states the Santa Ana Blade. 


Mr. Morris has received a sample bag 
made from American-grown cotton in 
the southern states, and which is now 
being introduced into the bean indus- 
try in California. The bag seems to 
meet all strength tests required, and 
is being perfected so that it will prove 
just as serviceable for beans and grain 
as the jute variety. 
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New Electrical Vacuum Cleaning Equipment 
For the Home 


To meet the demand for a vacuum 
cleaner for use in the home, that will 
suck all dirt, dust, germs and foul air 
out through a tube to a receiver in the 
basement, with no machinery or germ- 
laden exhaust air in the rooms, the 
Spencer- Turbine Cleaner Company of 
Hartford, Conn., has developed the 
Steel Turbine Central Home Cleaner. 


One of the vacuum cleaning units 


The system has the same character- 
istics as the large central cleaning 
plants used in colleges, large office 
buildings, churches, hotels, department 
stores, and large residences. It is de- 
signed to give the same satisfaction 
in its field as the larger plant. 


California Second in 


Illinois has wrested from Iowa the 
honor position of premier corn pro- 
ducing state, North Dakota took Kan- 
sas’ place as first wheat producing 
state, Minnesota took from New York 
the first place as potato producing 
state, Pennsylvania recaptured her 


The plant is located in the basement 
and a system of installing the tubing 
and wiring has been devised which will 
not cut up the house nor cause incon- 
venience. There is nothing to handle 
in the rooms except the cleaning tool 
and the hose, which is attached to an 
inlet valve installed in the baseboard 
of the room. The apparatus is light 
and easy to handle. 

The advantages of this system are 
that all the dirt is sucked out through 
a tube, that no foul or exhaust air or 
any part of the dust is discharged back 
into the rooms, and that all the machin- 
ery is located in the basement, where 
it is not moved, handled, nor skimped 
in size, weight or efficiency. It sup- 
plies a strong, even vacuum so well 
controlled as to avoid all possibility 
of injury to rugs or fabrics, and re- 
moves all dust and grit from cracks 
or pores in the floor. 

The machine consists of a low veloc- 
ity wide clearance Spencer turbine fan, 
which produces the vacuum, a sepa- 
rator of the centrifugal type, and a 
receiver of extra large size. The con- 
struction of the whole is of steel, 
welded and riveted. Bearings of large 
size are used. 

The illustration shows the station 
equipped with a % horsepower Univer- 
sal vertical motor, manufactured by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company of East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The motor will operate success- 
fully within its capacity and without 
the use of any external resistance on 
circuits of 110 volts direct or alternat- 
ing current of any frequency up to and 
including sixty cycles. ۱ 


Production of Barley 


place as first buckwheat producing 
state, which was taken from her by 
New York in 1914, and North Dakota 
took from California the banner for 
first barley producing state, according 
to results of crop production last sea- 
son. 
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What Eight Great Men Did for Electricity 


Beginning a series of E-lecturettes dealing with the lives of pioneers in elec- 
trical research and how each contributed to the development of electricity. The 


men are Alessandro Volta, Andre Marie Ampere, George Simon Ohm, James 
Watt, Michael Faraday, Lord Kelvin, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas A. Edison. 
Their stories will appear, in the above succession, one at a time in following 
Issues of this Magazine. 


No. 4 
JAMES WATT 


The Watt, Unit of Electric Power 


“The splendid work of our great in- 
ventors would go for little if their work 
was not supplemented by an army of 
men to give the widest and most use- 
ful application to means and methods 
the inventors have thought out. We 
cannot all be inventors. But we can 
all do our part to carry the benefits of 
electricity to our fellowmen." 

This statement was made by Henry 
L. Doherty, president of the Society 
For Electrical Development and one 
of the industry's leading men. Mr. 
Doherty referred to just such merr as 
James Watt, who is the subject of this 
E-lecturette. Watt was the man who 
really invented the modern steam en- 
gine. It may seem strange that a 
steam engine inventor should be so 
signally honored by one of the most 
frequently used words in electricity. 
However, without the principle of the 
steam engine electricity as a motive 
power could not do the powerful tasks 
it daily accomplishes. | 

Of course Watt had nothing to do 
with what is now known as a watt. A 
watt is the product of the volts and 
amperes, explained in the preceding 
E-lecturettes. 

The watt, however, is so small that 
the kilowatt is generally used as a unit 
as, for example, coal is sold by the ton 
and not by the pound. "Kilo" means 
a thousand, so a thousand watts are 
equal to one kilowatt. Electric energy 
is sold not only for the amount used, 
but for the time as well. We buy elec- 
tricity by the kilowatt hour. A kilo- 


watt hour is one kilowatt of electricity 
used for an hour. For instance, a load 
of a hundred watts of electric energy 
will consume one kilowatt hour in ten 
hours. 

As a boy, Watt was considered in- 
dolent. Try as she would, his aunt, 
Miss Muirhead, with whom he lived, 
could not arouse him to what she con- 
sidered a useful study. Hour after 
hour he stood over a teakettle, watch- 
ing the steam issue from the spout, 
catching it in a spoon and cup and 
counting the drops into which it 
formed. 

James Watt concentrated all his time 
and thought on the study of steam— 
where it came from, where it went and 


how it could be collected and used. 


He had but one companion—John Rob- 
inson. Watt was shunned by all other 
boys in the village because of his love 
for books and the fields.. He lacked 
the adventuresome spirit of the young 
men of his day and lived his life only 
in study. ۱ 

In 1759 Robinson, who was then a 
student in Glasgow, knowing and ap- 
preciating his friend’s deep knowledge, 
suggested that the power of steam 
might be utilized to propel the wheels 
of a carriage. It was really the first 
idea for a horseless vehicle. Robinson 
thought: he could do away with the 
work beam—then in use as a connect- 
ing lever between the cylinder and the 
wheel—if the open end of the cylinder 
was placed downward. 

The idea kept repeating itself in 
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Watt's mind long after his friend Rob- 
inson had left college and gone to sea. 
In 1763 Watt came into possession of 
a little engine called the Newcome 
model, the boiler of which was some- 
what smaller than the ordinary kettle. 
The cylinder of the engine was only 
two inches in diameter and had a 
stroke of six inches. Watt at first re- 
garded the model as a plaything with 
which to carry out some of his experi- 
ments. 

One Sunday afternoon in the spring 
of 1765, while Watt was taking his 
usual solitary stroll on the village 
green, a big thought came to him. Still 
thinking over what Robinson said of 
the little engine, the idea of a separate 
condenser flashed across his mind. 

Watt lost no time in carrying out his 
idea. He hired an old cellar and pro- 
ceeded to build a model engine for the 
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purpose of carrying out his ideas under 
actual working conditions. He met 
with considerable difficulty, but his ex- 
periments proved beyond doubt the ad- 
vantage of his invention. 

Watt, assisted by John Gardiner, re- 
tired to a larger work shop on King 
Street, Glasgow. After many months 
of patient labor they succeeded in pro- 
ducing a working engine embodying 
all of Watt’s ideas. A Dr. Roebuck 
furnished Watt with the necessary 
funds to continue his work, and the 
great steam engine firm of Boulton & 
Watt was formed. 

And so the name of this great man, 
whose invention revolutionized the in- 
dustrial world, will live so long as the 
watt indicates the amount of electric 
energy being used when one ampere 
of current is flowing under a pressure 
of one volt. 


DEVELOPMENT IN ELECTRICAL CIRCLES 


At the end of 1915 the electrolytic 
copper refining capacity of the United 
States was reported to be at the rate 
of 1,827,000,000 pounds per year. 


Over 2,000 miles of railroad lines of 
this country are now operated by elec- 
tricity. By recent tests between steam 
and electric traction with the same load 
of freight up a 2 per cent grade, the 
electric locomotive had an average 
speed of 15 miles per hour as against 
7 miles for the steam engine. : 


The total income from electrical 
properties in the United States is now 
at the rate of $2,500,000,000 a year. 
The lighting industry yields more than 
$350,000,000, telegraph and telephone 
service, $350,000,000, and electric rail- 
ways, $/00,000,000. The balance comes 
from central station operation and from 
manufacturing. 


In wireless, or radio, transmission, 
there can be no secrecy, for although 
the wave lengths of the vibration vary 
and a certain number of “selective” 
transmissions can be had, any receiver 
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can be adjusted to any "selective." 
The number of simultaneous conver- 
sations which may take place by the 
wireless telephone is so limited that 
its utility is practically restricted to 
use between points or objects which 
cannot be communicated with in any 
other way, and then for dependable 
connection only over short distances. 


All employees of the General Elec- 
tric Company, it was announced last 
month, with the exception of the 
directors and general office, who have 
been in the service of the company for 
five years or more, will receive, in two 
installments, a bonus equal to five per 
cent of their annual wages. The first 
installment will be payable on or be- 
fore August, of this year, and will be 
a sum equivalent to five per cent of 
the individual earnings for the six 
months ended June 30, 1916. The sec- 
ond payment will be made on or be- 
fore January 1, 1917, when five per 
cent of the individual earnings for the 
six months ended December 31, 1916, 
will be distributed. 
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The Redbanks Orchard Company 
shipped Wednesday, May 10th, the 
first peaches of the season in Cali- 
fornia, consigned to San Francisco, and 
each day since have increased ship- 
ments. 

The National Bank of Visalia an- 
nounced this week that in the near 
future it will build on its present site, 
together with an additional frontage of 
fifty feet on Main Street, a four or five 
story building that will cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. 

The rapid growth of the poultry in- 
dustry for Tulare County has attracted 
Petaluma and San Francisco capital. 
Representatives have been here look- 
ing for a location for a branch poultry 
and egg packing house. Thousands of 
pure bred baby chicks are being 
shipped here this spring, and the pros- 
pect is that the laying stock will in- 
crease greatly during the next year. 

The price of peaches for canning 
purposes is going up, and the Visalia 
growers are urging all to hold for the 
demands made recently at the organi- 
zation meeting in that city. Another 
meeting was held at which time it was 
declared that the packers are now 
offering $25 a ton for orange cling 
peacnes as against $15 a ton offered 
two monthhs ago, and $22.50 offered 
a week ago. The association is de- 
manding $32.50 per ton, and urges the 
growers to hold for the full price. 

Thinning of the 1916 beet crop is 
progressing all through Tulare County 
and other counties where beets are 
being grown for the Visalia sugar fac- 
tory. The crop this year is said to be 
the heaviest of any yet planted and 
the indications point to a most suc- 
cessful season with the local mill. 
Preparations are being made for a full 
120-day run or more, as the crop would 
seem to warrant such a run. Beet con- 
tracts for hauling and gathering and 
topping are now being entered into by 
the company, which expects to start 
about the first of July. 


A campaign, with death to the fly 
as its object, has been started in 
Fresno by the Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. Prizes aggregating $50 as well 
as tickets to Fresno theaters will be 
given to the champion flykillers. The 
arrangements for the contests will be 
made shortly. The association hopes 
to get the co-operation of the general 
public in the campaign. 

A Durham cow, belonging to C. Hol- 
man of Stockton, led all other cows 
belonging to the members of the San 
Joaquin County Cow Testing Associa- 
tion during March. The cow gave 
1,581 pounds of milk and 94 pounds 
of butter fat. The second cow be- 
longed to the same man. She was a 
Holstein and gave 1,540 pounds of milk 
and 58.2 pounds of butter fat. 

Grain estimated at $1,000,000 has 
been ruined by the rise of water in 
Tulare Lake, in Kings County, and 
hundreds of men with dredges and 
scrapers are working night and day 
to reinforce the levees and save thou- 
sands of acres of grain land from being 
inundated from the Kern River and 
other streams that empty into the lake. 
The water 1s steadily rising and while 
it is hoped that the biggest volume of 
water from the streams has already 
flowed into the lake, the ranchmen are 
still extremely alarmed. 

Enough petitions have now been 
secured to call the bond election for 
the Lindsay-Strathmore irrigation dis- 
trict. The election will call for an 
issue of $1,400,000 for the irrigation 
of 16,000 acres of land in this district. 
There are 312 property owners affected 
by the bonds. The land to be irri- 
gated is in the right foothill orange 
district east of Lindsay, and will mean 
millions of dollars to the development 
of the orange belt of the northern part ۰ 
of the state. It is the hope of the 
board of directors of the district to . 
rush matters, so that water can be had 
on the land by the 1917 irrigating 
season. 
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According to figures compiled by 
Tulare County buyers, the prune crop 
in the Tulare district will be 75 per 
cent of normal, which is about 20 per 
cent higher than the average for the 
state. 

So successful have been the early 
operations of the dehydrating plant for 
the manufacture of potato flour at 
Middle River, San Joaquin County, 
that its capacity is to be doubled for 
the approaching season. 

Four units of the county good roads 
system in Kings County are now un- 
der construction. Three units connect 
Hanford with Lemoore, Guernsey and 
Stratford. The fourth unit is between 
Guernsey and Dallas. 

P. ۷۷۰ Shell has disposed of his en- 
tire stock of fine seed rice to the local 
growers at five cents per pound. The 
grain, grown on the Shell place six 
miles northwest of Delano, was of un- 
usually fine quality.—Delano Record. 

Those who predicted a greater year 
for the San Diego Exposition in 1916 
than during 1915 are having their in- 
nings. The attendance for the first 
month since the formal dedication day, 
March 18th, has been more than 75,000 
greater than for the corresponding 
month of 1915. The wonderful dis- 
play of Canada, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria and other governments 
participating at San Francisco have 
added greatly to the 1915 exhibits. 

For the first time in years California 
is beginning to ship sheep to the Chi- 
cago market. Six cars of sheep grown 
by Thomas Cashman were loaded out 
the first of May over the Southern 
Pacific, and will form a part of a train- 
load to be made up at Roseville. Mer- 
ced ships three cars, and other San 
Joaquin Valley towns will contribute 
: to make up the train. Sheep have 
touched the highest price in years on 
the Chicago market, and eastern men 
have not the sheep to supply the de- 
mand- even at the top prices.—Merced 
Sun. 


Figures from the report of the local 
creamery for the business of last month 
show that $11,830 was paid out during 
the month to the Merced dairymen for 
cream deliveries, a record month for 
the plant. The quantity of cream re- 
ceived during the month totaled 128,736 
pounds, from which 40,970 pounds of 
butter were produced. 

An apple thirty-nine years old is 
being exhibited by a business man at 
Reedley. Within a few months it will 
be four decades since the relic was a 
juicy apple hanging on a tree in South- 
ern Michigan. The apple has been pre- 
served by Mrs. W. R. Livingston, who 
accomplished this by sticking it full of 
cloves. It has retained its original 
shape. It was picked in 1877. 

The California Walnut Association 
has had reports from most of the wal- 
nut growers in Southern California. So 
far the trees are said to be fairly 
healthy. While different communities 
report different conditions, as a whole 
the prospects are for a crop of about 
10 per cent lighter than last year. 
The old orchards as a rule indicate a 
smaller yield than in 1915, but the 
young orchards are doing better, and 
they will make up much of the short- 
age from the older trees. 

The dry warm weather has injured 
the grain crops on the west side of the 
valley this season. Many farmers in 
the vicinity of Los Banos are cutting 
their grain for hay in order to make 
something from their crops. Some 
fields of early sown grain which de- 
pended upon rains will yield abun- 
dantly, while late sown grain will not 
amount to anything. Prospects were 
very bright a month ago, exceeding all 
former seasons. Grass has dried away 
on the ranges to such an extent that 
sheepmen are compelled to move their 
flocks to greener fields to fatten sheep 
for market. Many stockmen are also 
seeking valley pastures, as in many 
places certain varieties of weeds 
flourish which make cattle poor. 
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Work will begin at once on the new 
$135,000 hotel that J. Sub Johnson is 
to build in Visalia. All the tenants of 
the old building have been given notice 
and will be out by the end of May, so 
that work can be started. The con- 
tractors will begin pulling down the 
building as fast as the tenants leave. 

Five carloads of butter, bringing 
about $30,000 to creamery owners, 
were shipped from Tulare County 
creameries to New York and Chicago 
markets during the month of March. 
Enthusiastic reports which have been 
reaching Visalia regarding the price 
brought by this butter from the east- 
ern trade indicate that a more or less 
permanent market has been created. 
Practically all of the butter shipped 
from Visalia was sold at a high price 
and in open competition with some of 
the most widely advertised brands of 
eastern creameries. Result of this 
shipping has been to keep down to a 
minimum the cold storage stocks on 
the coast, and has consequently had a 
stiffening effect on prices for butter 
fat. 

The sugar beet acreage of Tulare 
County is practically double that of 
1915, according to S. O. Walker, man- 
ager of the sugar factory at Visalia. 
Satisfactory crop and high prices for 
the product last year probably ac- 
counts for the increase. Last year the 
Visalia plant handled 18,000 tons of 
beets, which produced 2,000 tons of 
sugar. This year, it is estimated, the 
total tonnage of beets will reach 30,000 
to 40,000. Plans are in readiness for 
a material extension of the plant here 
when the production reaches 50,000 
tons. This year the growers will re- 
ceive $5 for their beets on a basis of 
14 per cent sugar. Thirty cents ad- 
ditional per ton will be paid for each 
per cent above 14. Representatives of 
a San Francisco concern are said to 
have been in the district during the 
past few weeks looking over the local 
field with a view to a new plant here. 


At an election held in Lodi during 
the month of April, the citizens voted 
to own and operate their own street 
paving plant, and to construct and 
operate a municipal swimming tank. 
Besides these municipally owned util- 
ities, they control their water system, 
lighting system, paving plant and 
municipal baths, and have just pur- 
chased a magnificent grove of trees 
at the cost of $8,000, which will be 
converted into a municipal park. 

The California Fruit Distributors 
shipped the first carload lot of cherries 
from Sacramento on the night of April 
22nd, which was the earliest date since 
1905, when the first car was shipped 
on the same date. This consignment 
of 2,279 boxes was assembled from all 
parts of the immediate district and in- 
cluded many different varieties and 
grades. The first box of cherries to 
leave the state was shipped from 
Loomis, Placer County, April 12th, and 
was consigned to Detroit. 

The pea cannery at Oakdale is work- 
ing on the crop from about 600 acres 
of peas. The peas are unusually good 
and heavy this season, and the pros- 
pects are for a tremendous yield. This 
may be the last season that the can- 
nery will grow peas on its account. 
The men owning the company have 
1,000 acres of land at the edge of town, 
which have been used for peas. This 
is now being subdivided, and the plan 
is to sell off the land to actual settlers 
and contract for the peas needed. For 
the first time in several years the com- 
pany has practically cleaned out all its 
old stock, the war making a big de- 
mand for canned products of all kinds. 
The cannery is also using the pea hulls 
and hay this year for the first time, 
the former waste product being con- 
ducted directly from the hulling ma- 
chines into two enormous silos which 
have been erected on the grounds. In 
this way it is necessary to handle the 
peas but once, when thev are put into 
the hullers. 
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Shipments of range cattle which left 
Porterville during the first week of 
May bring the total value of beef from 
the district for the season to date to 
approximately $500,000, a new record, 
and about $50,000 in excess of the same 
period of four years ago, up to that 
time the high mark. Stock this year 
is exceptional in grade and is com- 
manding high prices. San Francisco 
buyers, who took the bulk of the beef, 
declare the animals were the finest 
grass-fed stuff that has ever been sent 
to the bay markets. The largest con- 
signments went from the ranges of Gill 
Brothers, whose sales thus far this 
year have totaled 2,000 head. D. A. 
Vaughn, a veteran cattle man of this 
district, had the finest steers to be 
shipped, some of the range cattle from 
his pastures in the foothills east of 
here weighing 1,800 pounds. Much of 
the stuff sent from here brought around 
$90 per head, f. o. b. Porterville. 

The poultrymen of Fresno County 
have organized a body to be known 
as the Fresno Co-operative Poultry- 
men's Association and which will be 
incorporated under the laws of the 
state. About twenty-six of the large 
commercial poultry raisers joined the 
organization. The articles of incor- 
poration describe the concern as a non- 
profit one. Membership dues are 
placed at $10 and the organization is 
open to any poultry raiser in Fresno 
County. The object of the association 
is to obtain a better market for eggs 
and poultry and in the purchasing of 
supplies in large quantities. 

At one of the largest pure-bred Jer- 
sey sales ever held at Modesto, $10,000 
was spent in exchange for stock from 
the Dos Rios Ranch, on the San 
Toaquin River, early in May. Colonel 
Ben A. Rhoades sold 100 head of Jer- 
sel cattle at an average of $100. The 
highest price paid was $200, for one 
animal. Six hundred people were in 
attendance from various parts of the 
state. 


Not a single grape vine has been 
affected by frost in Kings County, ac- 
cording to Horticultural Commissioner 
Howard, who states that a 100 per cent 
crop will be harvested this year. This 
means that the raisin crop alone will 
be worth more than $2,500,000. Kings 
County is the second largest raisin 
grape producer in the state, with well 
over 14,000 acres in raisin grapes. 

The Riverbank ranchers of small 
acreage tracts are now harvesting a 
splendid crop of very fine strawberries. 
J. J. Hunnewell is the heaviest shipper, 
averaging forty crates daily, while 
Wm. Frick handles about the same, 
but a part of these crates are handled 
for other ranchers. The berries gen- 
erally are shipped to Modesto. Hunne- 
well, however, ships daily to Chinese 
Camp and other mountain towns. The 
ranches only average from five to ten 
acres and only a small part of the 
ground is devoted to berries as the 
ranchers had not until this season fully 
tested out this fruit. It is proving 
quite a profitable crop and it is very 
likely a much heavier acreage will be 
planted to berries the coming year. 

An evidence of the growth of the 
great fruit industries of the San 
Joaquin Valley is found in the great 
increase in the box industry here. 
Fresno is the distributing point for the 
entire valley and more than one mil- 
lion dollars was expended this year for 
box shook. The magnitude of the busi- 
ness is better understood from some 
items like the following. The Asso- 
ciated Raisin Company alone consumes 
nearly 4,000,000 boxes for raisins, 
200,000 boxes for shipping grapes, and 
100,000 picking boxes, 1,000,000 wooden 
trays, 20,000 sweat boxes, and many 
thousand paper trays. The 35,000 tons 
of shipping grapes from the valley re- 
quire 2,500,000 crates. Cantaloupes in 
the Turlock district require half as 
many. There are also sweet potatoes 
to be crated, requiring 60 carloads, or 
250,000 boxes. 
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“I believe the San Joaquin Valley, 
between Delano and Tulare, or rather 
between McFarland and Tulare, is the 
finest country for hog raising in the 
United States.” That is the statement 
made last week by George Burg, pur- 
chasing agent for the Southern Cali- 
fornia plant of the Cudahy Company. 
He had just finished a purchase of 82 
head from E. M. Smith, manager of 
the Down and Northey ranch, averag- 
ing 230 pounds, at 8 cents f. o. b. 
Delano.—Delano Record. 

The frost which has been a feature 
of the prevailing freak weather con- 
. ditions was very destructive in the Sac- 
ramento Valley. Grape vines, mostly 
Tokays, in the American River and 
Florin districts, suffered the worst 
damage, while some damage also is re- 
ported about Lodi and Vacaville. The 
wine grapes in the Napa Valley are 
said to have suffered a half million 
dollars' damage. Heavy damage also 
resulted to the potato crop in the delta 
region of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers. Weather records have 
been kept in Sacramento for forty 
years, but this frost is the latest by 
eleven days ever recorded. The total 
damage to grapes alone is estimated 
at $5,000,000. 

Kings County anticipates harvesting 
a peach crop this season that will re- 
turn at least $700,000 to the ranchers. 
The county has well over 7,000 acres 
in bearing peaches, while quite a large 
acreage of peaches will come into bear- 
ing this year for the first time, making 
Kings County the second largest peach 
producing county in the state. Re- 
ports from all sections indicate a 
bumper crop for all varieties, though 
perhaps the Muirs and Elbertas will 
show up better than the others. The 
majority of the growers have signed 
up with the California Peach Growers’ 
Association, and are certain of 5 cents 
and possibly better. Those who did 
not sign up have their crops under con- 
tract to the canneries at that figure. 


Much grain in the Poplar section did 
not fill well and is being cut for hay, 
according to H. H. Taggard of that 
district. When the grain is removed 
from the Taggard ranch, the land will 
be irrigated and planted to blackeye 
and tepary beans. Mr. Taggard says 
the bean acreage will be smaller this 
year, owing to difficulty in selling the 
crop last year, according to the Por- 
terville Recorder. 

Magnesite mining is occupying the 
time and attention of many Exeter 
men at present. Rocky Hill appears to 
be rich in this precious ore, and there 
are several valuable mines being oper- 
ated here and at other places farther 
back in the hills. Harry Hathaway of 
Porterville is employing fifteen men at 
his claims and it has paid from the 
very start. R. C. Merryman, Joiner 
Brothers, Joseph Mitchell and others 
have paying claims. "There are in all 
twenty-one men at work on Rocky Hill 
and about as many more will be added 
to the Mitchell force soon. The ore 
runs in ledges from a few inches to a 
foot or more in thickness and much of 
it assays 98 per cent pure magnesite. 

The citizens of McFarland, Delano, 
Wasco, Lost Hills, Rio Bravo and 
Semi-Tropic united Sunday, May 6th, 
in a gigantic picnic at Wasco, cele- 
brating the prosperous conditions in 
the colony district, with alfalfa, fruit, 
raisins, dairy products and stock bring- 
ing good prices. Features of the affair 
were the addresses by Harris Wein- 
stock of Sacramento, William Glass of 
Fresno, and Thomas Burke, secretary 
of the Kern County Board of Trade. 
Both Weinstock and Glass discussed 
state and local agricultural and hor- 
ticultural conditions, with comments 
on marketing situations, extending 
their felicitations to the Wasco people 
on their progress, and the prosperous 
condition of the community. Wein- 
stock also discussed the proposed leg- 
islation looking to the solution of the 
farm products marketing problem. 
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Plans are being worked out for a 
joint celebration by Visalia and Han- 
ford, to mark the completion of the lat- 
eral of the state highway between the 
two towns. 

Although the Valencia season is 
drawing to a close prices continue to 
be very satisfactory and it is stated 
that practically no fruit has gone out 
from the Porterville district which has 
brought the growers less than $1.25 
per box net. During the early portion 
of the season the fruit ran from $1.35 
to $1.75, with probably about $1.40 as 
the average. The output has been 
somewhat below the estimate. The 
total from Porterville proper probably 
will be about 300 cars, which is about 
100 cars less than was figured early in 
the season. For the district not more 
than 1,200 cars will be sent out, 1,500 
cars having been estimated. It is 
stated that picking revealed a small 
proportion of fruit on the inside of the 
trees, which accounts for the shortage 
in final returns. 

Dairymen especially will be inter- 
ested in the experiments which for 
two years have been carried on by A. 
J. Vierra, whose ranch is on the north 
county road. Mr. Vierra has tried two 
seasons planting flax and finds it a 
very profitable crop. This year one 
seed produced 65 stalks and each stalk 
yielded 10 to 12 seeds, which figures 
out a remarkable production. One of 
its chief advantages is that it furnishes 
green feed during the winter, as frost 
will not hurt it. Mr. Vierra says that 
it is the best cow feed in the world. 
If cut during the winter it will sprout 
again and grow all winter but the hot 
weather kills it. Mr. Vierra says that 
flax-seed oil is now selling at about 
$1.10 per gallon. He values it chiefly, 
however, as being an excellent winter 
feed for calves and cows. His experi- 
ments have passed the stage of investi- 
gation and he intends to plant a larger 
acreage this season than heretofore.— 
Hanford Journal. 


Readers of the Register may remem- 
ber a story published about a year ago 
telling of a 23-year-old cow owned by 
Henry Baty, which cow was still giv- 
ing milk and was a profitable member 
of the herd. This cow is now 24 years 
old and has a calf two months old, her 
tenth consecutive heifer calf. She is 
giving three gallons of milk a day and 
is still a valuable unit in the dairy 
herd. The cow is seven-eighths Jersey 
and one-eighth Shorthorn. She was 
given to Mr. Baty by his mother and 
he fed the calf on skimmed milk, 
throwing in a little whole milk now 


and then when he had the opportunity. | 


Mr. Baty was 13 years of age at that 
time, as witnesses will testify. He is 
now 37 years of age, which 15 cited to 
prove that the cow is 24 years old, a 
statement that some have doubted.— 
Tulare Register. 

That land in the vicinity of Planada 
is good for intensive cultivation is evi- 
denced by a big deal that was closed 
here a few days ago for almost a cash 
consideration through the real estate 
agency of Thompson and Son of Plan- 
ada and Oakland. By this transaction 
Andrew Donaldson sold his 324 acres, 
to the southeast of town, to H. W. 
Fairbanks of Berkeley, the considera- 
tion being $32,400. In the deal Mr. 
Donaldson takes a property in Oakland 
as a part consideration, the balance 
being paid in cash. The land is now 
cropped to barley and as soon as it is 
harvested Mr. Fairbanks will begin 
some extensive improvements. It is 
his purpose to plant the entire acreage 
to almonds. As soon as the barley is 
reaped the land will be plowed and 
put in condition for tree planting when 
the proper season arrives. Besides 
planting the land some necessary build- 
ings will be constructed and the ground 
around the house parked and set to 
ornamental trees. Mr. Donaldson does 
not intend leaving here, but will con- 
tinue farming on leased lands.—Plan- 
ada Enterprise. 
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Pay Ford, who is taking a census of 
Porterville, states that the population 
of the city will reach 5,000. Ford 5 
taking a census on behalf of the Elks, 
who want a lodge established there. 
Ford now has 4,300 names and more 
than one hundred houses yet to visit. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad will 
shortly begin work on a new $50,000 
depot at Fresno. The present depot 
will be pulled down. Waiting rooms 
for 250 persons will be provided inside 
the building, while outside accommo- 
dation will be provided for 150 people. 
Bids have already been received for 
the new building. 

Reports sent out from San Francisco 
that the grain crop in California would 
be a total loss this year are not borne 
out by investigations in the Oakdale 
district. A. B. Haslacher, manager of 
the Oakdale Milling Company, esti- 
mates a 50 per cent grain crop for the 
Oakdale district and the San Joaquin 
Valley. Lack of moisture resulted in 
the failure of much of the grain to head 
out, and without any more rain, there 
would be a 50 per cent crop. Grain 
hay is now being cut, and while the 
crop is smaller than usual the prices 
are good. There will be harvesting 
of barley for another three weeks. 

More than 1,000 members and pat- 
rons of the Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Creamery Association of Tulare, with 
their families, gathered at Mooney 
Park Saturday, May 13th, for the an- 
nual picnic of the association. The day 
was spent with speeches, races and 
sports in which all took part. A bar- 
becue dinner was served under the 
oaks at noon, 1,400 pounds of beef 
being supplied by. the dairymen, and 
butter, milk and other dairy products 
supplied by the creamery. The prin- 
cipal address of the day was delivered 
by Prof. Elwood Mead of the Univer- 
sity of California. The speaker ex- 
plained the rural credit system, and 
touched upon the government control 
of the butter market in Australia. 


Experiments in the growing of sugar 
cane for the Visalia sugar refinery are 
being made in all parts of Tulare 
County, it is announced, the last con- 
signment of cane having been eagerly 
taken up. Perhaps one of the largest 
plantings for experiment is being made 
by Mr. Jira, who has fifteen acres un- 
der preparation close to Visalia, in the 
Venice Hill district. In all cases the 
results so far being obtained are ex- 
cellent, although no sugar cane can be 
put through the factory this year. It 
is hoped to have a sufficient crop for 
the 1917 run. 

More than half a million trees and 
vines were planted out this spring by 
Merced County horticulturists, making 
double the number set out in the plant- 
ing season of 1915, according to the 
report of County Horticultural Com- 
missioner A. E. Beers, which was com- 
pleted this week. The greatest num- 
ber is to be set out in any one district 
is credited to the LeGrand vicinity. 
Next in order are the orchards and 
vineyards of Livingston, Merced, Plan- 
ada and Tuttle, Winton, Atwater, Dos 
Palos, Snelling and Amsterdam. The 
almond and fig trees led all other 
varieties of the new trees this year, 
45,867 almond trees and 18,425 fig trees 
having been set out. Peaches ranked 
third in preference of the planters of 
1916, the number of new peach trees 
being 8,295. Next in order were the 
plums, olives, prunes and apricots. 
There were nearly twice as many 
almond trees planted this season as in. 
1915, and the increase in fig planting 
was fifty per cent over last year. The 
reason for these preferences lies in the 
special suitability of Merced soil for 
the cultivation of those two varieties. 
The number of new peach trees this 
year is about two-thirds of the num- 
ber set out in 1915. Grape planting 
was extensive also in Merced County 
this season, the total planting by viti- 
culturists of the various districts being 
123,456 against 50,257 vines for 1915. 
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Crude Oil Prices at the Well 
San Francisco, Cal, May 13, 1916 


Effective April 1, 1916, Standard Oil Company offers the following 
prices for crude oil at the well: 


San Joaquin Valley Fields 
(Kern River, Midway-Sunset, McKittrick, Lost Hills-Belridge, Coalinga) 

14 degrees to and including 17.9 degrees gravity .............. Per bbl., $0.58 
18 degrees to and including 189 degrees gravity .............. S 59 
and for each increase in gravity of one (1) full degree above 18.0 degrees 
gravity, up to and inclusive of 24.9 degrees gravity, one (1) 

cent ber barrel additional. . 
25 degrees to and including 25.9 degrees gravity .............. Per bbl., $0.67 
and for each increase in gravity of one (1) full degree above 25.0 degrees 
gravity, two (2) cents per barrel additional. 


Ventura County 


25 degrees to and including 25.9 degrees gravity .............. Per bbl., $0.67 
and for each increase in gravity of one (1) full degree above 25.0 degrees 
gravity, two (2) cents per barrel additional. 


Whittier-Fullerton Field 


16 degrees to and including 17.9 degrees gravity 


TET Per bbl., $0.58 


18 degrees to and including 18.9 degrees gravity .............. .99 
and for each increase in gravity of one (1) full degree above 18.0 degrees 
gravity, up to and inclusive of 24.9 degrees gravity, one (1) 

cent per barrel additional. 
25 degrees to and including 25.9 degrees gravity .............. Per bbl., $0.67 
and for each increase in gravity of one (1) full degree above 25.0 degrees 
gravity, two (2) cents per barrel additional. 


Heating Is No Sign of Motor Trouble 


Few users have any idea how warm 
the frame of a small motor should 
normally grow in continuous opera- 
tion. The only test which the average 
user is in a position to apply is to place 
his hand on the motor frame, and, un- 
fortunately, too many dealers and con- 
tractors apply the same test. If the 
motor feels uncomfortably warm to the 
touch, the immediate conclusion in 
nine cases out of ten 1s that the motor 
is dangerously hot. 

The sense of touch is a very poor 
test to determine whether or not heat- 
ing has passed the danger point. 
Almost any small motor can grow too 
warm to permit holding the hand on 
the frame for even a few seconds with- 
out being in the least danger of burn- 
ing out or developing any other 
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trouble. As the tendency of the past 
few years has been toward the use of 
more compact frames for motors of the 
same rating, a majority of the latest 
types of small motors will grow un- 
comfortably warm to the touch when 
operated for an hour or two in a room 
at a temperature of seventy. 
Everyone making or selling small 
motors should guard carefully against 
giving the user the idea that a motor 
is dangerously hot when it merely feels 


hot to the touch, in summer or at any 


other season. On the contrary, pains 
should be taken to advise motor users 
that the development of heat in the 
frame of a small motor is a natural and 
normal incident to steady operation 
under load, just as it is in an incan- 
descent lamp or any other electrical 
device which is used continuously. 
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‘Independent Oil Producers’ Agency Report 
of California Oil Operations 
Following is the April report of the production and field operations of 


the California oil districts as prepared by the Statistical Department of the 
Independent Oil Producers’ Agency at Los Angeles: 


Daily Averages 


"2 2 
District A » E - E E 
cC. iSo Um. UB = A = 2 
u = E. 5 © 2 a al 
22664 R $5 ۶ 2 ۶ 
Kern River ......... 8 18 8 .. 1,509 706,206 23,540 24,271 22,177 
McKittrick ......... 4 6 .. 2 266 280,198 9,340 8995 9,824 
Midway-Sunset ...... 34 69 25 13 1,381 3,221,445 107,381 106,885 108,554 
Lost Hills-Belridge .. 17 22 11 2 286 373,975 12,466 12,628 0 
COalinGae venies da 2- Ne dp és 821 1,102,872 36,762 32,556 37,171 
Santa Maria ......... .. 8 .. 1 245 352,500 11,750 11,800 1 
Ventura-Newhall .... 1 21 3 .. 437 89,584 2,9860 2,926 2,817 


Los Angeles-Salt Lake .. 1 .. .. 697 135.16 4,504 5,112 5,738 
Whittier-Fullerton ... 11 58 6 3 624 1,106,084 36,869 37,426 35,273 


Summerland ........ .. E. dux D 102 4,500 150 145 153 
Total een cee sas 77 220 53 21 6,368 7,372,480 245,749 242,744 245,824 
March .............. 62 195 35 4 6,282 7,525,081 242,744 245,749 


Difference .......... 15 5 18 17 86 152,601 3,005 75 
Shipments and Stocks 


Stocks: April 1st. 1016: «5s es urea anaemia هه‎ OOS 54,436,065 
ADE Production مس و‎ ENISA desde Se qe c pct d 7,372,480 
“Total DIGEL که‎ FAS a e Reviews P a ened lee E 61,808,545 
April Shipments: einean a s SASÎ 8,785,715 
Stocks: May [St DOUG. serieei ره‎ EE A مس‎ E DEREDEN 53,022,830 
Stocks Decreased: April eit ciue Us Tu Ou GS ec E VoM ERES 1,413,235 


Stocks January 1st, 1916 zie etki e s bbe e Se RACE رب‎ 55,977,180 
Daily Averages 
A 


DAILY pril March 1915 1914 
ProduüctiOH. 22 hess see RA RS 245,749 242,744 245,824 281,841 
Shipments sies eS E WS 292,857 269,963 252,076 258,825 
SHONILE akonto ada eee 47,108 27,219 6,252 *23,016 
Cn Shut Ti o ose alana eee 6,000 6,000 18,000 18,500 
Potential Shortage ................. 41.108 21.219 *11,050 *41,516 


*Surplus 


The United States Government will world. The line is 4,227 miles long. 
study Alaskan water powers this sum- while the New York-San Francisco 
mer with a view of developing them line recently opened is but 3,400 miles 
electrically. in length. The new line does not go 

The Bell Telephone Company on direct through Canada, but runs via 
February 14th successfully opened the the following connecting points: Buf- 
Montreal-Vancouver line, said to be  falo, Chicago, Omaha, Salt Lake Citv, 
the longest ear-to-ear circuit in the and Portland, Oregon. 
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Yay Parade, Pageant and Automobile Races 
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First Aid to the Farmer 


First aid to the farmer—is the aim 
of a new organization that has already 
found a lot of work to do. This relief 
corps is the National Agricultural 
Organization Society, with headquar- 
ters at Madison, Wis. It has a remedy 
for the farmers’ economic ailments. 
That remedy is co-operation—not the 
fake co-operation so often preached 
nowadays, but simon-pure co-opera- 
tion, without the hyphen. 

Does the farmer need the aid? Last 
winter the leaders of American agri- 
culture got together in Chicago and 
diagnosed his ailments. They showed 
up pitiable conditions among the grow- 
ers of perishable products. They ex- 
plained how the cheese and livestock 
producers‘ are at the mercy of the 
packers, and then somebody brought 
forward proof that there is a great food 
trust in process of organization which 
will put both producers and consum- 
ers at its feet. 

It is the usual cry of "Wolf," but 
this time the farmers were aroused, 
and this time they did something that 
looks mighty like getting their pitch- 
forks ready for battle. They formed 
this first-aid-to-the-farmer affair. 

They took for their model the world- 
famous Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society, which has been doing this 
sort of thing for over twenty-five years. 
That society has blazed a trail now 
followed by similar organizations in 
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England, Scotland, Finland and British 
South Africa. 

The N. A. O. S. will undertake to 
form the farmers of America into a 
gigantic defensive alliance; but it will 
give them direct service in matters that 
affect the sale of farm products, pur- 
chase of farm supplies, auditing of 
farmers’ societies, legal points and’ 
legislative questions. With such men 
as Frank L. McVey, Gifford Pinchot, 
Charles McCarthy and their confreres 
behind it, the N. A. O. S. may do a 
great deal of good. | 

The power of the organized farmer 
was seen recently in the milk strikes 
at Chicago, Cleveland and St. Louis. 
With such an agency now at their dis- 
posal to test out methods of organiza- 
tion the exploitive interests may look 
to their future control over the farm- 
ers with some concern. 


Financial Prosperity of the 
United States 


Financial prosperity and strength 1s 
greater in the United States today than 
ever before, and is rising rapidly to 
new levels, according to the interpre- 
tation placed by the comptroller of the 
currency on figures made public, show- 
ing conditions March 7th, the date of 
the last bank call, in the country's 
national banks. Here is what the re- 
turns show: 

Total resources of national banks 
$13,838,000,000, an increase of about 
$2,271,000,000, or 20 per cent, within 
a year. 

Total deposits $10,790,000,000, an in- 
crease of $2,198,000,000, or nearly 25 
per cent, within a year, and an increase 


of $411,000,000 since December 31 last. 


An increase of $990,000,000 in loans 
and discounts within a year. 

Surplus and undivided profits. of 
$1,031,278,000, an increase of about 
$18,000,000. 

The increase in resources within the 
past twelve months alone, Comptroller 
Williams pointed out, exceeds the en- 
tire resources of the Reichsbank of 
Germany, and the aggregate resources 
of American national banks “exceed by 
$3,000,000,000 the aggregate resources 


of the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, the Bank of Russia, the Reichs- 
bank of Germany, the Bank of the 
Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank 
and the Bank of Japan.” ۱ 

Total reserves held by national 
banks March 7th were $2,287,000,000. 
This is $993,000,000 more than the law 
requires, and is more than $100,000,000 
in excess of the greatest surplus re- 
serve ever held before. 

"It is conservatively estimated,” 
reads the comptroller’s statement, 
"that the surplus reserve now held by 
the national bank would be sufficient 
to give a further loaning power of 
$3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 should 
the growth and development of com- 
merce, agriculture or industry call for 
so huge an enlargement of credit." 


Government Issues Warning to 
Farming Population 


The following extract from “The 
Weekly News Letter," issued by the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, should put the farmer on his 
guard: 

“The department has recently re- 
ceived letters from a number of farm- 
ers who have subscribed for stock in 
rural-credit companies, including so- 
called co-operative companies which 
appear to have no real co-operative 
features. 

“In some of these letters the com- 
plaint is made that the agents selling 
the stock make misrepresentations as 
to when loans may be obtained by sub- 
scribers and that the companies later 
disclaim responsibility for the state- 
ments made by the agents. In a num- 
ber of instances, farmers seem to have 
gained the idea from the agent that 
they would be able to secure loans 
within a relatively short time, and ex- 
press disappointment on realizing that 
they must wait for an indefinite period 
for the promised loan and go on mak- 
ing payments just the same on the 
stock which they have agreed to take. 

“Where farmers are confronted with 
a proposition of this character, they 
should first read the prospectus and 
the contract very carefully and make 
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sure that they know exactly what these 
mean, especially the contract. If the 
contract is so worded that its meaninx 
is not clear after a. careful reading, this 
in itself should be reason enough for 
extra caution. The agent’s explanation 
of the contract is not a part of the con- 
tract, nor is his promise that the com- 
pany will do things not specified in the 
contract by any means sure to be rec- 
ognized by the company. 

“Farmers ought first to find out 
what provision has been made for the 
protection of the interests of sub- 
scribers, either through responsible 
government supervision over the ac- 
tivities of the company, or in any other 
way, and if they are in doubt they 
should consult competent advisors with 
regard to the responsibility of the com- 
pany before paying over, or agreeing 
to pay over, their own good money. 
Always, in the matter of subscription 
to stock in any kind of a.company, they 
should exercise caution." 


A Tribute to the Worth of the 
Farm Adviser 


(Madera Mercury) 

The advantages of a farm adviser 
are rapidly being recognized by nearly 
every county in this valley. Madera 
was one of the first to lead off in secur- 
ing the services of an adviser. Fresno 
County is about to get an official from 
the state, and Merced and Tulare coun- 
ties will have farm advisers in the near 
future. San Joaquin County announces 
that an assistant has just been added 
to the force there. And we recall the 
time when a few of our good citizens 
were unable to recognize the value of 
a farm adviser in Madera County and 
appealed to the supervisors to cut out 
the service. But times have changed 
and today we would not dispense with 
the services of our farm adviser for 
twice what it costs the county. 


The largest electric hoist in the 
United States has been installed in a 
mine in Butte, Montana. The new 
machine hoists at a speed of 3,000 feet 
per minute and can lift 14,000 pounds 
up a shaft 4,000 feet deep. 
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An Aid to Safety—A Live Bulletin Board 


1. How to Keep Safety Uppermost. 
Any factory can have a brief spurt of 
Safety First, and then let it die. How 
to keep safety uppermost in the minds 
of the women really interesting, 
month in and month out—is the prob- 
lem many employers are anxious to 
solve. A live bulletin board in each de- 
partment is a practical solution of this 
problem. 

2. Widely Adopted. The majority 
of companies which are doing efficient 
safety work have adopted the bulletin 
board idea, and find it a cheap and 
effective means by which they can 
keep continually before the men the 
subject of safety. 

"3. The Secret of Success. A bul- 
letin board can be made as interesting 
and up-to-date as a newspaper. Con- 
stant change and variety is the secret; 
always something new; something 
striking; a lesson of actual experience. 
The material on a bulletin board should 
be completely changed at least once 
each week. The men will read the 
bulletins, if the “punch” is there. This 
is the experience of all companies. 

4. Everybody Contribute. Some 
one man should be made responsible 
for keeping up the bulletin boards—but 
the foremen, the Safety Committee- 
men, and all employes should be en- 
couraged to help. Make it a shop 
newspaper—this will add to the in- 
terest. 

5. Located in Each Department. 
Each department should have its own 
bulletin board, and it should be located 
at a point where the men pass on their 
way to work, or where they congregate. 

6. Suggestions for Exhibits. The 
following suggestions will indicate the 
sort of exhibits which have been found 
most interesting and effective in driv- 


ing home to the men the importance 
of safety: 

(a) Pictures are always the most 
interesting—pictures of men who have 
narrowly escaped injury, and pictures 
showing how accidents happened. 

(b) Stories of actual accidents, in- 
cluding name of injured, date of ac- 
cident, how it happened, disability, 
time and wages lost; what might have 
prevented the accident. 

(c) Newspaper clippings giving ac- 
counts of accidents which have oc- 
curred in other plants. 

(d) Pictures showing. dangerous 
practices—the wrong way and the 
right way of doing the same work. 

(e) Exhibit on infections, including 
pictures of infected hands, statistics 
showing large percentage of infections 
caused by neglecting slight injuries. 
and instructions on how to prevent in- 
fections. 

(f) Graphic chart in colors show- 
ing causes of accidents—accidents 
caused by carelessness should be em- 
phasized. 

(g) One company exhibited a cold 
chisel with a mushroomed head which 
had caused the loss of an eye. A chisel 
with a properly ground head was 
placed beside it. Above was the photo- 
graph of the injured man, and below 
was the story of how the accident hap- 
pened. This is the sort of exhibit 
which really reaches the men and leads 
them to take safety work seriously. 


(h) Another company arranged on 
a bulletin board 42 pairs of goggles, 
each with one lens broken. On a piece 
of paper pasted on the face of the un- 
broken lens was printed the name of 
the man who wore the goggles and 
the story of the accident which might 
have destroyed his eye had it not been 
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fos the goggles. A large sign across 
the board read as follows: “42 Eyes 
Saved—10 Months.” 

(i) Posters giving suggestions on 
sanitation and personal hygiene—such 
as dangers of contracting tuberculosis, 
lead poisoning, value of fresh air, care 
of eyes, cleanliness, etc. 

(j) Attention called to safety rules 
which are being disregarded should be 
occasionally posted on the bulletin 
board with notice of enforcement. 

(k) Names of members of Work- 
men’s Safety Committees, with an ap- 
peal for co-operation. 


(1) Important suggestions made by 
workmen. 

(m) Safety slogans stimulate in- 
terest—a new one should be posted 
each week. 

(n) Many companies now post a 
schedule each month showing accident 
records of departments, compared with 
previous month or year. A roll of 
honor is included. 

(o) The bulletins issued each week 
by the National Safety Council include 
many graphic pictures and much valu- 
able information which will prove help- 
ful in keeping up a live bulletin board. 


When the Gas Leaks 


If the smell of gas is strong, first 
ventilate the room. 

Then examine the keys to the fix- 
tures, stove or other appliances. One 
of them may be partly open. 

If a fixture or connection is broken 
be sure your windows are raised ; then 
go to the nearest phone and notify the 
gas company. 

After notification try to putty up the 
leak or close it with any substance that 
will make an effective plug. 

Never look for a leak with a match 
or any flame, lantern or lamp. 

If you find a person overcome by the 
gas, throw up the windows, drag the 
unconscious one to the open air and 
then telephone a physician. 

After telephoning the physician, tel- 
ephone the gas company and tell of 
the accident. Most companies now 
own pulmotors. It is an appliance for 


pumping gas out of a person's lungs, 
and injecting pure air in its stead. This 
is an invaluable aid to the doctor. 

To avoid accidents, see that all of 

the safety stops on the keys to your 
fixtures and appliances are in working 
order. These stops let you know when 
you have properly turned off the gas 
after using. 
. If you feel yourself being overcome 
by gas, struggle to the window or open 
air and try to hold your breath until 
you reach the outside. 

Try breathing through the mouth 
with long, deep breaths at first. 

Always notify the gas company of 
any seeming defects in your pipes or 
fixtures. 

The gas company has men that are 
an emergency crew to handle troubles, 
either in or outside, at all times of the 
day or night. 
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Losing a Grouch 


Perhaps you overslept just a few 
moments this morning; perhaps you 
were out late last night; perhaps you 
lost your temper yesterday and the 
toxic poison then generated spoiled 
your night’s rest; anyway, you started 
the day with a full-sized grouch. 


You did not have time to shave and 
take your limbering-up exercise, so you 
cut out your morning breathing stunts. 
Your breakfast did you little good and 
you left the house feeling very dissat- 
isfied with the good old world. 


It is two blocks to the street car line 
and when you reached the corner the 
car was half a block away. You are 
pursued by fate, but— 


Did you ever try this: Walk to the 
next corner and take the car there; or, 
better, walk two blocks. This, to- 
gether with the distance to the car line, 
will give you a chance to get the 
grouch-poison out of your system be- 
fore you reach the office. 


The office boy can tell you the ath- 
letic record for 100 yards—about a city 
block—can you approximate your time 
for the same distance? You are too 
dignified to run, even if your lung 
power is sufficient for the distance, so 
you walk. How do you walk? Erect, 
shoulders back, taking up the jar by 
using the muscles of the legs as 
springs? Or do you just walk? 

You should be able to cover the 
block in 60 seconds. If you pay at- 
tention to your breathing you can 
cover the distance in twelve breaths; 
after a little practice, in six. That is, 
inhale for five or six steps and then 
exhale for the same distance. Soon 
vou will be able to count ten steps for 
the intake and ten steps for the ex- 
haust. This makes a game of walk- 
ing. Try it. Your work will be a 
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game all morning, and, better still, you 
will smile while you are hitting the 
hard spots. 


Do this and the morning flirtation 
with My Lady Nicotine will be post- 
poned till the luncheon hour. Not 
much use advocating exercise during 
the noon hour, although a walk around 
the block is a valuable addition to your 
preparedness program. 


In the evening you should walk a 
mile before supper. If you live too 
far away to walk the entire distance 
from the office to your home, you can, 
at least, walk part way. Walk rap- 
idly, but do not strain the body or the 
lungs—work up to it gradually. If vou 
are really tired when you reach home, 
rest a few moments before starting 
your supper. Don’t hurry over this 
meal. Afterward, rest for a time be- 
fore you take further exercise, either 
doing chores about the house or in the 
open air. 

Rest again for a little while before 
retiring. Be careful not to lose your 
temper—this generates a poison which 
adversely affects your body. 


Keep your temper; exercise enough 
to protect your health (10 minutes a 
day will do); keep the body clean in- 
side and out, and live the Biblical span. 


The time for Safety work is all the 
time. If you see an unsafe, unsanitary 
or careless act being committed, do 
you consider it your duty to direct the 
foreman’s attention to it? 

It is better to lose a minute in avoid- 
ing a possible accident than a month 
in nursing an injury. 

Do you believe that the best Safety 
appliance is a careful, trustworthy 
man? 
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“Near Accidents" 


A near-accident may be defined as 
a happening potentially dangerous to 
persons, but which did not result in 
injury owing to the fortunate absence 
of a man from a particular spot, or to 
his quickness or to the merest other 
chance, but the recurrence of which is 
always a peril—a peril which should 
be abolished by proper care or adequate 
safeguards. 

A familiar illustration of a “near- 
accident” is the case of men caught 
between two trains travelling in oppo- 
site directions, but who escape death 
or injury by lying down between the 
tracks. In the chemical industry, as 
in every other, there are many such 
instances of escaped injury in un- 
toward happenings. One of the most 
common of such is acid splash in 
handling carboys returned supposedly 
empty. Few of these spurts of acid 
result in actual injury, but several have 
occasionally been thus caused. Some 
instances have been cited where the 
bottom dropped off the carboy box, 
the bottle falling out and smashing, 
spilling acid over men and destroying 
clothes, even though no physical in- 
jury resulted. Tools and material 
dropping from scaffolds and roofs but 
striking no one; ladders falling or slip- 
ping with men on them who land un- 
hurt; short circuits in electric lines, 
where men escape shock or burns; 
vehicles skidding and just missing 
pedestrians or other vehicles—all these 
are common occurrences. 

Here are two striking examples, two 
true types of near-accidents: One can 
be made harmless by proper safe- 
guards, the other type is seemingly 
unforeseeable and unpreventable. The 
first is the bursting grinding wheel, 
which injures no one because of the 
use of safety flanges. The second was 
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an actual incident in a manufacturing 
plant, in which the head of a sledge 
hammer, long in use, broke in two 
lengthwise and flew off violently, nar- 
rowly missing a man's head. In this 
instance there was no flaw visible on 
the outside of the hammer head, and 
although the surface of the break 
showed the rust of time, all along its 
edges was a narrow margin of clean 
gray metal. 

These are a few instances of the 
many that will suggest themselves to 
any one experienced in supervision of 
work. They are very useful in the 
study of accident prevention as a fruit- 
ful source of suggestions for precau- 
tions to be observed, and for rules to 
be formulated for the avoidance of 
dangerous practices. In plants well 
organized for safety, the works com- 
mittees should take an active interest 
in these "near-accidents" and should 
be encouraged to study them critically, 
with a view to devising proper meas- 
ures to guard against them and to pro- 
tect workmen from their menace. 

Too little attention is paid to "near- 
accidents." It seems to require actual 
accidents to startle us sufficiently 
some times. This should not be so. 
There is just as much instruction to 
be had from “near-accidents” as from 
actual accidents. Safety work is a 
study of and prevention of causes. 
Studying accidents after they have 
happened is like studying how the 
horse was stolen out of the barn. Good 
safety work is seeing there is a good 
lock on the barn door before the 
attempt to steal the mare is made. 


It takes a lot of effort on the part 
of a thoughtless man to master Safety 
First but every day adds to his value 
as a workman and a citizen. 
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Who Was To Blame? 

An analysis of 584. accidents neces- 
sitating loss of time or medical atten- 
tion for the five months ending in 
November, 1915, for all the plants of 
the American Locomotive Company 
shows: 


305 caused by the workman's own 
carelessness. 

18 caused by fellow workmen's care- 
lessness. 


93 due to neglect to use Safety de- 
vices—principally goggles. 

69 neglect of minor injuries—infec- 
tions. 


485—83 per cent—for which the men 
themselves were to blame. 


99—]7 per cent—other causes. 


584— total. 


Horse Play 

On October 5th, a workman in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, was severely 
burned and will possibly lose an eye 
because: 

Smoking in the shop was pro- 
hibited. The injured workman was in 
the habit of leaving his work and going 
to an adjoining room to indulge in the 
prohibited practice. 

A fellow employee discovered the 
hidden supply of tobacco of the 
offender, and, for a joke, mixed pow- 
der with it. 

'The powder exploded and blew the 
blazing tobacco into the victim's eye, 
burning it severely. 

Whether it was "horse play" or 
"practical joking" the lesson should be 
taken to heart. 

Cut out the horse play—stop prac- 
tical joking! 


How Do You Descend the Stairs? 


te 
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The Wrong Way 


The Result 


The Correct Way 


Fresh Air and Health 


The opportunity to breathe fresh, 
cool air is the greatest privilege that 
employers can offer to workers. 

The dread of fresh, cool air on the 
part of workers is an obstacle to whole- 
some working conditions. 


Fear of drafts for vigorous people 
is an absurd delusion. 

Everybody who desires vigorous 
physical resistance to disease should 
cultivate a liking for a reasonable draft 
of pure air. 
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Good Teeth—Good Health 


You can save yourself pain, money 
and possible ill-health by regular care 
of the teeth. ۱ 

Common sense tells you that you 
have your good digestion only when 
your teeth are strong and sound—able 
to chew your food thoroughly. It is 
a scientific fact that men and women 
with healthy, clean mouths do their 
work more easily than those suffering 
from tooth troubles. 

Tests prove that children will make 
faster progress in school if their teeth 
are in good condition. 

Spend two little minutes a day now 
and avoid years of regret later on. 


Brushing your teeth when you get up 
in the morning and just before going 
to bed at night will repay you over 
and over again in comfort, health and 
appearance. 

Your teeth are good workers—give 
them the help of three simple, inex- 
pensive tools: (1) a tooth brush, (2) 
a good dental cream, and (3) water. 

About every six months it is worth 
while to let a dentist inspect your 
mouth to see if special attention is re- 
quired. 

It is better to take pains with your 
teeth than to have your teeth taken 
with pains. 


A Cause of Collisions 


The Puget Sound Electric Rail- 
way, in its magazine “Public Service 
Forum,” gives some interesting figures 
which are offered as the explanation 
of the alarming number of pedestrians 
and drivers caught on tracks. 

A train going 60 miles per hour 
moves 88 feet per second; 50 miles, 
73 1-3 feet; 40 miles, 58 2-3 feet. The 
width of a passenger coach is nine feet, 
so in crossing the danger zone one has 
to make at least four steps. This will 
probably take three seconds, during 
which time a train moving 50 miles 
per hour would pass over a distance 
of 220 feet. 

When a team and wagon are driven 


across a track several seconds elapse. 
From the nose of the team to the rear 
of the wagon is about 24 feet; add to 
that the width of a passenger coach, 
9 feet, and you will see that the team 
must walk a distance of 33 feet to clear 
the danger zone. A team going four 
miles per hour will take 517 seconds 
to pass the danger zone, during which 
time a train going 50 miles per hour 
will travel more than 400 feet. A train 


moving 50 miles per hour cannot be 
stopped in 400 feet. 

In almost every case of accident, con- 
cludes the article, the pedestrian or the 
driver has misjudged the time neces- 
sary to get out of the way. 


Go 


Interested 

“Why are you taking up botany?’ 
inquired Alice. 

“Because,” replied Katie, “my fiance 
is interested in a plant of some kind 
and I want to be able to converse in- 
telligently with him about his busi- 


ness?" 


A Conundrum 

I’m lead, but never lead; stationary, 
yet when taken by the hand of man 
glide swiftly along; black at heart, yet 
oft make glad the heart of many. 
Without feet, I often stray. Children 
love me, and although often very hard, 
I yield to the pressure of their little 
hands and break. 

What am I? Answer—A lead pencil. 


Clinging Together 

Pat Cassidy purchased a new auto- 
mobile, and while still inexperienced 
in the handling of it he drove down 
one of the crowded thoroughfares of 
the city. Coming to a crossing where 
traffic was held up he lost control of 
the car and ran squarely into a hand- 
some limousine. The crowd which 
gathered found the situation amusing, 
and to add to Pat’s discomfiture, the 
crossing policeman, a big Irishman, 
commenced to berate him. 

“Since when did you learn to droive 
a car?" demanded the officer. "What's 
yer name?” 

“Cassidy,” answered Pat. 

“So?” said the policeman interest- 
edly. “And where are you from?” 

“County Clare,” said Pat. 

“Say,” said the cop, "how the divvil 
did that fellow back into you?" 


What Else? 

"How goes it, neighbor?" 

"Oh, I've a pain in my head, my 
stomach is troubling me, my heart is 
weak, and my nerves are in bad shape 
and I don't feel well.” 


How Careless 
Husband: “You charge me with 
reckless extravagance. When did I 
ever make a useless purchase?" 
Wife: “Why, there's that fire extin- 
guisher you bought a year ago. We've 
never used it once." 


Not Safe 

*Auto Skids—T wo. Hurt." 

Thus read Mrs. Wombat. 

*Seems to me those auto skids cause 
lots of accidents,” declared she. “They 
ought to abolish the use of 'em on all 
cars." 


Nothing Wasted 

She: "Albert, dear, while looking 
through some of your old clothes I 
made such a lucky find that I ordered 
a new dress on the strength of it." 

He: “What was it, dear?" 

She: “Half a dozen checks that had 
never been written on." 


He Had a Big Mouth 

Some years ago a cook was working 
for a big contractor in Indiana. He 
had three flunkeys and one night one 
of them got drunk. The cook asked 
him what he did it for, and the flunkey 
said: “Oh, I thought my mouth was 
the Gulf of Mexico and everything had 
to go in it." 


Some Head 

Recently a consulting engineer was 
called to a small town to inspect the 
waterworks system and recommend 
such changes as would increase the 
efficiency of the service, particularly 
the pressure. 

After introducing himself to the new 
superintendent he began to gather 
data. Among the first questions he 
asked was, “What head has your 
water system ?" 

“A superintendent—that's me!” ex- 
claimed the new appointee. 
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Some Tough 
“You 
butcher?” 
“No, that last piece of steak was so 
tough we couldn’t eat the gravy.” 


Too Much Work 

It was a country store in Arkansas. 

A one-gallus customer drifted in. 
“Gimme a nickel’s worth of asafetida.” 

The clerk poured some asafetida into 
a paper bag dnd pushed it across the 
counter. 

“Charge it," drawled the customer. 

“What's your name?" asked the 
clerk. 

“Honeyfunkel.” 

“Take it,” said the clerk; “I wouldn't 
write asafetida and Honeyfunkel for 
five cents.” 


Accommodating 

Pat with shotgun in hand was on a 
still hunt for small game. Looking 
nervously behind he beheld a mon- 
strous grizzly bear stopping to ex- 
amine Pat's tracks in the snow. 

"And if it's tracks ye’re after,” 
shrieked Pat, "I'll make ye a few!” 


And Trigonometry is the Civil 
Engineer’s Bible 

A policeman hailed a man before a 
justice of the peace. “What,” inquired 
the justice, “is this man charged with ?" 

“Bigotry,” said the cop; “he has 
three wives.” 

"You don't mean bigotry,” cor- 
rected the justice, "you mean trigo- 
nometry." 


Safety First 
Burglar (just acquitted, to his law- 


yer): "I will drop in soon and see 
you." 
Lawyer: “Very good; but in the 


daytime, please." 


Problem in Relationship 
Willie: “Do you know everything, 
Par” 
“Yes, my son.” 
Willie: “What is the difference be- 
tween a son of a gun and a pop of a 
pistol?" 
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A Shame to Take the Money 


An efficiency expert has discovered 
that none of us work as much as we 
think we do. According to his calcu- 
lations we really work only one day 
in a year. After perusing his table of 
facts and figures you perhaps will 
agree that any and all of us do wrong 
to take the pay envelope, big as it 1s: 

One year—365 days, less one-third 
of the time, 122 days, sleeping, 243 
days left; less another third, 122 days, 
traveling, recreation, etc., 121 days left; 
less 52 Sundays, 69 days left; less 12 
holidays, 31 days left; less lunch time 
(1 hour per day), 15 days, 16 days 
left; less two weeks vacation, 14 days, 
2 days left; if you keep Yom Kippur 
(1 day) left—the 1 day you work. 


Jake Blumstein had a toothache. A 
friend recommended a dentist. So 
Jake went to his office. But on the 
door he read: “First visits, $5. Sub- 
sequent visits, $2." This was pretty 
tough for Jake. He thought a minute 
very hard and then he opened the door 
and walked in with a chirrupy— 

“Good morning, doctor! Here I am 
again.” 


He Contributes 

“Does your husband play cards for 
money ?" 

“No,” replied young Mrs. Torkins, 
thoughtfully; “I don't think Charley 
plays for money. But all the people 
who play with him do.” 


One is Plenty 
Kelly (growing pathetic at the bar) 
—Pity a poor unfortunate man, Kel- 
liher, that’s got to go home to his wife.. 
Kelliher—Brace up, Kelly! Brace 
up! Ye should be thankful ye are not 
the sultan. 


His Warm Reception 
Doctor—You mustn’t stay out late 
at night. | 
Patient (a married man)—Is the 
night air bad for me? 
Doctor—No, it's the excitement after 


getting home that hurts you. 
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AMBITION 


(In Woman’s National Weekly) 


Ambition is the spark plug that ignites the oil 
of effort. No man ever succeeded without ambition 
and some have failed because of it. 

Be ambitious, but don’t be too hazy in that 
ambition. Focus ambition and it will turn defeat 
into victory. The man who vaguely imagines that 
he wants to succeed—to own a business, to be rich, 
to get on—will never find the fable Castle of 
Achievement. 

Men who travel, if they wish to reach a destina- 
tion, know in advance where they are going. We 
live in a practical world; we aim to eliminate waste 
and lost motion; eve want results—quick! There- 
fore, know where you are going. 

Brutus was ambitious, but his ambition was not 
tempered by a desire to serve and benefit. Brutus 
was the original Wallingford. He wanted to get 
rich quick, to become Caesar overnight. Brutus’ 
ambition led downward. 

If a man would grow big in life, let him never 
lose his ambition. When one goal is reached, let 
him marshal all his armies and resources to win 
again on the morrow. Be up and doing! Never 
let the sun go down at night with your ambition 
dead and your ardor cooled. 

Men who are ambitious never grow old, for they 
have found Ponce de Leon's magic fountain. 
Ambition leads men on and on, through every ad- 
versity. When success has crowned our efforts, 
we find that ambition has taken wings again and 
on the morrow we break camp to follow. 

Ambition has built cities, tilled the fields, popu- 
lated the waste places, drained swamps and dug 
graves. 

Ambition is the child of Eternity. Eternity is 
the distance between Sunrise and Sunset. We are 
in the Now; we are fighting for our ambition—and 
we are winning! There is no other way to win. 

Ambition IS power! 
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Fresno 

A. C. Balch, vice-president, was a 
visitor in the Fresno office during the 
month. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon 
made short business trips to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco during the 
month. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon spent the greater part 
of the month in the Coast Counties 
districts and Los Angeles. Mrs. 
Wishon and children accompanied him 
on his last trip on the coast and re- 
mained at Pismo Beach for two weeks. 
The trip was made in automobile and 
upon the return Warren Ten Eyck, of 
the San Luis Obispo office, drove the 
machine, remaining in the Fresno 
office for several days before depart- 
ing for his headquarters the other side 
of the hill. 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall was a business visitor to San 
Francisco during the month. 

Auditor D. M. Speed was a business 
visitor in the Bakersfield district dur- 
ing the month. 

A. B. Carpenter, of the auditing de- 
partment, spent several days in the 
Bakersfield district during the month. 

Miss E. P. Ellithorpe, stenographer 
for Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon, was away from the 
office for several days during the 
month on account of illness. 

Dispatcher R. C. Denny returned the 
first of the month after an enjoyable 
week’s vacation to Los Angeles and 
San Diego. 


Dispatcher P. C. McCorkle enjoyed 
his four days’ vacation during the 
month on a trip with Substation In- 
spector McKenzie to the Merced Falls 
power house and some of the stations 
in the northern end of the system. 


Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton, of the Bakersfield district, was a 
visitor in Fresno during the month for 
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a conference with General Superintend- 
ent Quinn and other officials in the 
Fresno office. 

General Superintendent Quinn made 
several trips to the Crane Valley power 
houses and to the coast counties dis- 
tricts where new construction work is 
now in progress. 

Electrical Superintendent Shields 
was a visitor to the Raymond territory 
during the month. 

“John Muir" Babcock and O. S. Am- 
brose spent several days in the Bakers- 
field district during the month. 

F. H. Klippel, the most recent of 
the office newlyweds, returned with 
his bride from a honeymoon trip the 
first of the month and are now com- 
fortably domiciled at 1011 O Street, 
where they are at home to their many 
friends. 

W. G. Parks, of the bookkeeping de- 
partment, received the sad news of the 
death of his sister at Cuba, Mr., dur- 
ing the month. 

Curley Rogers, of Power House No. 
3, was in Fresno on his vacation dur- 
ing the month, and accompanied Gen- 
eral Superintendent Quinn in his auto- 
mobile to San Luis Obispo, from where 
he took the train to San Jose to enjoy 
a short visit with relatives. 


Electrical Engineer A. S. Kalenborn 
has returned from the scene of the 
construction of the new power plant at 
Betteravia, which he had charge of 
during the absence of E. E. Bullard, 
who was enjoying his honeymoon trip. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bullard are now domi- 
ciled at Betteravia where they will 
make their residence until the comple- 
tion of the plant. 


A quartette of fishermen composed 
of Banks, Moore, Helwick and Sears 
went to the lake in quest of the finny 
beauties shortly after the opening of 
the season. Three of the party enjoyed 
the proverbial fisherman's luck and it 
remained for Jack Helwich to catch 
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the fish for the party. Jack has always 
proved to be some fisherman. 

Operator Goldsmith, at the Reedley 
substation, enjoyed his vacation during 
the month, Relief Operator Downey 
filling the post during his absence. 

Charley Lang, operator at the Cop- 
per Mine switching station, enjoyed a 
week’s vacation during the month and 
Relief Operator Downey filled in while 
he was away from the station. 

The season for grass fires has opened 
and the patrolmen are particularly vigi- 
lant. A fire was discovered under the 
trunk line on Owens Mountain re- 
cently but was extinguished without 
damage to the line. 

Tearing down of the No. 1 turbine 
in the Bakersfield steam plant for re- 
moval to the Betteravia plant is now 
under way. 

Some trouble was had with land- 
slides filling the intake to the tunnel 
of the canyon plant on the Kern River 
during the month. 

The Merced Falls power house is 
running two shifts now and is daily 
turning out its maximum amount of 
juice. 

Mrs. F. O. Scott and two children 
left the middle of the month for Fort 
Morgan, Colorado, where they will 
spend the summer with relatives of 
Mr. Scott. Fred will journey to the 
old home to spend his vacation later 
in the summer. 


Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell was 
away from the office on trips to sev- 
eral of the surrounding districts dur- 
ing the past month. 


The stork made a visit to the home 
of .E. C. Van Buren, Jr., on Central 
Avenue and left a bouncing babv girl. 
The youngest addition to the family 
and her mother are making splendid 
progress. This is the third child in 
the Van Buren household. 


The marriage of Traveling Auditor 
E. S. Erwin to Miss Helen Nudd took 
place Saturday evening, May 27th, at 


the First Christian Church in Fresno.. 


Foreman Mark Webster returned 
from Crane Valley shortly after the 
middle of the month after a long ab- 
sence from the Fresno district. He 
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will probably be kept busy with work 
in and around Fresno for some time 
to come, which will also give him a 
chance to renew acquaintances with his 
family and do some work in the gar- 
den. 

Foreman Forsland and his crew 
spent the time recently tearing down 
the old transformers at Stone Corral 
and setting them up again at the new 
Ora Ioma substation in the Los Banos 
district. 

T. H. Dick, formerly with this com- 
pany and recently with the Ray Con- 
solidated Copper Company in Ray, 
Arizona, 1s now cashier of the First 
National Bank at Somerton, Arizona. 


Local Office Locals 
(Contributed) 

L. J. Moore, our artistic photogra- 
pher, has been busy the last few days 
taking several pictures of the sun at 
different angles. 

E. C. Van Buren, Jr., is consider- 
ing purchasing a car to take his family 
riding. He has received several offers 
on the Ford truck. 

A number of the district agents had 
important business in Fresno Raisin 
Day and the day following. 

M. S. Babcock, the powerful moun- 
tain climber, has purchased a pair of 
smoked glasses. It is rumored that the 
portly explorer is contemplating a trip 
to the sun. 

R. E. Dunkle shaved off his attempt 
at a mustache and as a result has a 
severely sunburnt lip. 


It is rumored that O. S. ab ease 
has implicated himself in a terrible 
crime, and as a result two other well- 
known employees of the company nar- 
rowly escaped absolute ostracism at 
the hands of two young honeymooners. 
At the last report one member of the 
trio had been forgiven for his or her 
part in the attempted “dirty work.” 


Auditor D. M. Speed has not made 
his monthly change of stenographer as 
yet. No reason is given for the delay. 

Chas. Rawlins is complaining of the 
hard work he is required to do. We 
would suggest that he quit work and 
teach Victrola lessons or get a position 
as a radium barreller. 
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Another glimpse into the past. 


The office of the San Joaquin Light and Power Company in 
1904 when it was located in the Fresno Republican Building on Tulare Street. 


The size of the 


office and the force it housed is in marked contrast with conditions obtaining at the present day. 


Reading from right to left, the figures are: 


E. B. Walthall, present assistant general manager; C. 


A. Jenkins, then superintendent of the traction department; A. G. Wishon, general manager; W. F. 


Durfey, present assistant secretary and office assistant to the general manager. 


him F. 
H. P. Baumgaertner. 


Herb Spears, the rising young 
chicken fancier, is training one of his 
bantam roosters and will shortly match 
him against the husky bantamweight 
printing department. 

Classified Advertisements 

To Trade—Slightly damaged ukulele 
for player piano; must be in good con- 
dition.—Grace Scott. 

To Trade—Perfectly good, almost 
new, position as private in the National 
Guard for most anything.—R. E. 
Dunkle. 

Wanted—Some new idea for a thrill- 
ing adventure; willing to pay a good 
price for the right idea. Please do not 
suggest crocheting, playing postoffice, 
or pussy-in-the-corner, as they call for 
two much exertion. Address answers 
to Harry Kern, Office. 

For Sale—New idea. Famous two- 
color socks (second hand) ; now a dark 
shade of grey; will turn white merely 
with the application of water.—Apply 
to Babe Walthall. 
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At the desk behind 


V. Boller, then a bookkeeper and at present district agent for the Coalinga territory, and 


Dear Editor—What was the cause 
of the war?—Anonymous. 

Answer—Which one? 

To the Editor—When the equilateral 
degrees of a trapezold coincide with 
the total of the adenoids in relation to 
the vertex, what is the phenomena? 
—Harold Davies. 

Answer—Absolutely no! 

Dear Editor—What are the seven 
wonders of the world? 

Answer—]l, The Live Wire; 2, P. 
Cutter's Rabbit Ranch ; 3, Herb Spears' 
Chicken Ranch; 4, Jake ۳0۵ 
Monkey Wrench; 5, Freddie Upson; 
6, C. B. Jackson's Straw Hat; 7, L. 
H. Heintz's Summer Suit. 

The week's six best sellers: 1, “Good 
and Bad Liquor," by Ed Hanson; 2, 
"Preparedness," by E. C. Van Buren, 
Jr.; 3, “The Ranger Boys in Distress,” 
by O. S. Ambrose, L. J. Moore and 
M. S. Babcock; 4, “A Treatise on 
Tobacco,” by E. P. Smith; 5, “The 
Confession of a Lawyer,” by Murray 
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Bourne; 6, “Woman as an Institution," 
by Bill Leavitt. 

C. L. Beatty, the office hopeful, spent 
a week in Madera on the evening of 
the 3rd on important company busi- 
ness. He returned highly successful 
and much elated over his long, exciting 
ride on the choo-choo. 


Clovis 

The company, under the supervision 
of genial Bill Otts, has built extensions 
in the north part of town which serve 
eight residences, and also an extension 
in the south of town which serves ten 
residences. 

W. C. Otts and June Lucier spent 
a Sunday recently with Chas. Lang 
and family at the Copper Mine sub- 
station. Bill says Chas. Lang has the 
best cow’s cream he ever tasted. The 
only thing that marred the dav was 
that Bill's bulldog could not agree with 
Charlies dog. The consequence was 
a'dog fight every hour regularly. 


.. Merced 

Auditor D. M. Speed said "hello" to 
the office force while on his way from 
San Francisco to Fresno recently. 

District Agent R. Casad received the 
sad news of his father's death on the 
12th of this month. Mr. Casad, Sr., 
was over seventy years of age and had 
been in very poor health during the 
past few months, and on that account 
R. Casad made a trip to his old home, 
Kerby, Oregon, the first part of the 
month to see him. At that time he 
had shown signs of improvement and 
. though his death was expected soon, 
everything possible was done to save 
his life. He leaves a widow and seven- 
teen children. 

Carl Bachem, the manager of the 
Yosemite Lumber Company, is spend- 
ing a week in the mountains before 
leaving on a month's vacation for his 
health. The lumber company is now 
running full blast and receives two 
carloads of logs a day at the mill at 
Merced Falls. 

Paul Wilson, the district agent at 
Madera, was a visitor in the district 
during the month. 
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E. H. Pearce, who now controls the 
Mt. Gaines Mine, together with the 
general manager of the property and 
engineer, were in the office investigat- 
ing the power conditions and rates, as 
they expect to have the mine in opera- 
tion about the 20th of this month. This 
will mean about 300 horsepower con- 
nected to the load of this district. 

The new Merced Falls power plant 
is now completed and J. M. Buswell, 
chief inspector, is expected up within 
the next few days to make his inspec- 
tion of the plant. | 

The line crew working on the McGil- 
vary estimate are now busy hanging 
the thirty-six transformers. These 
plants will be cut in about the 15th 
of the month. 

L. T. Brown was the only represen- 
tative of the power company to attend 
the Chamber of Commerce picnic at 
Bagby. He reports a glorious time. 


Dinuba 

Talk about your sun-kissed icicles 
at the Crane Valley Dam! That's 
NOTHING! Yow ought to see the 
monster products, fruits and dam- 
things and such, here at Dinuba. We 
were handed one yesterday, a great 
big beautiful freak, one of those sour, 
yellow ones. You know. 

Imagine yourself astrolling blithely 
into the office at 7:45 a. m.—just to 
show ’em what an early bird a fellow 
can be—the benighted Johnny-get- 
your-meal-ticket-kiss of your dutiful 
frau still moist upon the corrugated 
brow (that’s poetry, see?), sparks of 
studiously surpressed energy exuding 
from every pore of your mental high- 
tension transformer—eh? mistaking 
technicalities? too much guff anyhow? 
ooooh, all right, on with the “Kitchen- 
Sink": —come astrolling, we said, into 
the office, and nearly run into your 
everlasting finish, all innocent and un- 
knowing as you are. That’s exactly 
what happened to us the other day. 

The first glimmers that recorded 
themselves on the psychological in- 
dicator were the ominous attitude of 
Willis Pratt, a refrigerated shoulder of 
W. H. Young, and green shafts of 
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lightning (fresh from Dublin) emanat- 
ing from C. M. McC.’s desk. Then 
Lighty carelessly displayed a hatchet. 
That boy simply does not know how 
to handle firearms. We promptly 
dodged. Of course, the magazine had 
arrived, and the stuff was all off. 


As soon as this fact snapped into 
the connecting hole on our mental 
switchboard, we immediately mustered 
all the sans froid (cold cucumbers) 
within reach, and became stark. Our 


E. C. Van Buren, Jr., at work in the garden. 
Notice the smile? The photo was taken after 
April 26th. 


house was in order, all the April meter 
readings entered into the ledgers, and, 
just as luck would have it, we had laid 
in an extra supply of prayers the night 
before. Come what may All this 
passed through the lethargic mind with 
the usual swiftness of 30,000 V. Then 
we carefully started to hum “Ireland 
ueber allies." The effect was instan- 
taneous. The turbulent atmosphere 
cleared like magic. 


Withal, just to demonstrate the fact 
that human justice is mostly just re- 
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venge, they finally decided to appoint 
us permanent official correspondent! 


Give us liberty or give us lemons; 
we take both. The one is an ingredient 
of the American nation, and the other 
an indispensable spice for gin-fizz. One 
is just as important as the other, that 
is, slightly in favor of the fizz, of 
course. Anyhow, they go together. 
Any “wet” can tell you that there's no 
fizz where there’s no “liberty,” and we 
say: Liberty without a fizz is a fizzle, 
ain’t it? 

But revenons a nos moutons, como 
dice los Frances—which means: lead 
out the goat, or bring in the piece de 
resistance, huh? look in the dictionary, 
can't ye? where do you fellows think 
we get all this dope from?—mouton 
is mutt, same's United States, and 
we're supposed to correspond all about 
Dinuba. This is no special class in 
fastly dving languages. 

The gentle reader is cordially in- 
vited to focus the beacon light of his 
kindly eye upon the photos that should 
accompany this journalistic master- 
piece: (Lighty promised them, whether 
the editor gets them or not; that is 
emphatically not my business.) These 
home-like, homely paintings illustrate 
far better the activities of this valiant 
district force than mere guttural utter- 
ances could. For every measly 2 h. p. 
plant the other districts establish, we're 
sticking in a 20, so why waste radio 
activity in formulating unnecessary 
sound-waves ۶ 


Let us proceed to record the more 
intimate happenings that have hap- 
pened to this unhappy family that hap- 
pened so generously and guilelessly to 
detail us to wash its linen in these 
pages. (Can’t you see how this sen- 
tence happened to happen?) 


District Agent McCardle is carrying 
his honors well. For the dification of 
the un-initiated, we might state that, 
while incidentally Head-Marshal of the 
Dinuba section of the Fresno Raisin 
Day parade, he carried off about all 
the plagues—wait I ain't got that 
spelled right, p-l-a-c-q-u-e-s is what I 
mean—that were worth having. Mac 
says he’s very fond of horseback rid- 
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Scenes at the new substations at Raymond and Coarse Gold recently constructed and placed in 
operation to supply a growing field in the mountain district. Top, left, switch house and trans- 
formers at Coarse Gold; right, 60 K. V. top switch and outdoor oil switch at Raymond. Center, 
left, transformer at Raymond; middle, Coarse Gold substation; right, transformer bus at Raymond. 
Lower, left, Raymond substation; right, K12 switch at Raymond. Top of this photo is at the bot- 
tom of the page. These views were taken by Electrical Superintendent Harvey Shields, who was in 
charge of the construction and installation. 
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ing. Apparently all the indispensable 
parts of his anatomy have recovered. 

Father Young honored Fresno with 
a visit around Raisin Day. He seems 
quite satisfied with the inspection, and 
we all venture to hope that Fresno will 
now be able to get along for another 
year. 

Our inestimable and busy foreman, 
Mr. Jones, desires us to express his 
dissatisfaction with the editor for 
cursing that faithful man Talbot up 
at the dam. Brother Jones 15 promot- 
ing the organization of a parlor-lecture- 
club, which he desires this entire 
coterie of henchmen to join. He is 
already practicing his opening lecture; 
it goes like this: 

“Please, © please, don't make such 
fuss, 
"Iain't no use to swear and cuss.” 


Larry got mad when he read that 
part of the editor’s sotto voce in the 
last issue, in which he calls us mem- 
bers of the Dinuba district a bunch of 
hens with no teeth to pull—(we sup- 
pose he meant to say that we're all 
gummed up). Larry says that he's no 
"frier," and, admitting that he can 
crow like a rooster if he wants to, he 
can't see how you make him out a 
hen! He says there are plenty of 
chickens in California as it is, and no 
need to put a respectable married man 
into the poultry class. We hastened 
to assure him that the editor merely de- 
sired to intimate that we were a bunch 
of “Birds.” That mollified him some- 
what. 


Willis Pratt, our esteemed colleague 
and fellow-sufferer, also took his life 
into his hands recently and went to 
Fresno. Upon his return, when put 
through the third degree by Father 
Young as to his conduct while far 
away from home, he confessed that two 
damsels rescued him and put him onto 


the Dinuba train at Fresno. He said 
the ladies got off at Sanger. Shortly 
after, that town burned up. Steady 


now!...... we didn't say so. We don't 
know exactly what started the fire. 
We are merely recording events as 
they actually happened. And Willis 
is a good boy; we all like him. 
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Otherwise, everything is the same. 
Ed. Monson is still roaming over the 
hills of Stone Corral with his burro- 
team, and Goldsmith, general manager, 
at the substation, is alive and kicking 
(and that is all that IS kicking (out) 
in OUR district). 

As to Dinubo Town, well, it's still 
on the map; very much so, we should 
say. The new Carnegie Library is 
actually coming along, and it 1s whis- 
pered about, that, if the bricks last, 
they may finish. it sometime in the 
nine-teen-twenties. The city fathers, 
that are step-fathers, since election— 
are working on the project of a sub- 
way from the First National to the 
U. S. National Bank. Traffic is so con- 
gested in our Main Street, it's posi- 
tively dangerous. Pep is the word. 

Now, in conclusion of our text, we 
wish to remind all kind readers (gentle 
or roughneck, regardless of sex) and 
victims of our disreputable pen, that 
Solomon (or was it Nietzsche?) said 
as follows: 

"Only the Selfish take themselves 
seriously." 

"Never take yourself seriously, BUT 
always take your business seriously." 

Life is a joke, and anybody with a 
little gift of gab can prove it; it's part 
of our business. So please be sure that 
this is absolutely serious. For such 
is the inconsistent inconsistency of all 
life and creation. Selah. 

Sure, we are the limit. 

JOHN W. WALL-McDOW ELL. 


Crane Valley 

General Superintendent Quinn was 
a visitor in the district during the 
month. 

Engineer William Stranahan made 
several trips to the district during the 
past month. l 

Fate has played a queer prank on 
the family of Operator Wright. Just 
recently the little daughter fell and 
broke her arm and Mrs. Wright and 
the little girl had hardly gotten set- 
tled at home again after their trip to 
Fresno where surgical attention had 
been obtained, than the brother broke 
his arm. He sustained a fall likewise. 
General Superintendent Quinn  dis- 
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The difficulties of mountain transportation. 
Raymond and Coarse Gold 


patched his car to the mountains and 
Mrs. Wright and the injured lad were 
hurried to Fresno where the member 
was set. The family is hoping that 
this will be the last of the mishaps. 


Fishing is now reaching the height 
of popularity at Crane Valley Lake 
and some good sport is being had, 
although not as good as is expected a 
few weeks later when the in-flowing 
streams begin to drop off. Bass is 
being caught in good quantity and also 
some rainbow trout. 

Charley Howell recently suffered a 
severe attack of ptomaine poisoning. 
He was very sick for a time, but has 
now recovered and is again hard on 
the job. 

Joe Appling is filling Lew 5 
place at the dam. 

Neil Barton and his crew have been 
getting out timbers and making the 
other preparations for the work on the 
No. 3 ditch. 
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Hauling the transformers to the new substations at 


Contractor Arant and his crew have 
arrived and begun work on the dam. 

Garage Foreman Zeke Johnston is 
one of the most ardent of the lake 
fishermen. Zeke is deriving a world 


` of benefit from his sojourn in the hills 


and is feeling more husky every day. 

Harold Forsey, formerly of the pur- 
chasing department in the Fresno 
office, is now keeping time for the con- 
struction crews in the district. 

Engineer Emil Newman made a trip 
to Fresno and Tule River during the 
month. 

George Bauwens, of the engineering 
department, is assisting Engineer Emil 
Newman and incidentally driving the 
new Ford truck between the different 
bases of supplies. George appears to 
have the rest of the crowd buffaloed 
and it is rare that he has any company 
in traveling the mountain grades. 

“Sandy” Kennedy, who is in charge 
at the No. 1 reservoir, enjoyed a vaca- 
tion during the month. 
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Bakersfield 
C. F. Gilcrest, chief of the meter de- 
partment of the Fresno office, made 
the Bakersfield district a business call. 
Auditor D. M. Speed and E. S. 
Erwin, traveling auditor, were in Bak- 


- ersfield on company business during 


the month. 

Traveling Auditor Roff has been in 
Bakersfield the past month going over 
the books. He also made a short trip 
to Madera, returning to Bakersfield to 
finish his work. 


Superintendent Schultz of the Kern Canyo 

- plant and Misses Edna Wyat and Lillie Mue ler 
on the suspension bridge below the spillway 
falis. 


District Agent O. A. Walthall was 
in Bakersfield from McFarland several 
times during the month. 

Mr. Gray, formerly employed by this 
company but now with the Standard 
Oil Company, called on the Bakersfield 
office and made arrangements to take 
A. D. Church, assistant to A. Y. Meu- 
dell, over to the Standard plant and 
grounds as Mr. Church wished to see 
the workings of the plant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Nelson, accom- 
panied by their friend, Mrs. McGeorge, 
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are visiting in Bakersfield from their 
headquarters at Tule River. They 
called one day at the office, renewing 
old acquaintances among the local 
force. 

C. L. Easton, electrical superintend- 
ent, made a trip to Fresno during the 
past month on company business. 

Bert Moore, of the gas works, made 
a trip to Los Angeles to accompany 
Mrs. Moore home. She has been visit- 
ing her mother in the southern city. 

A. E. Bodish, formerly employed at 
the gas works, has returned to work 
after an absence of a couple of months 
spent in the hospital. His health is 
now entirely restored. 

A. Y. Meudell and D. L. Wishon 
spent several days in Los Angeles the 
past month on the Lerdo Land Com- 
pany case. Mr. Wishon returned with 
a friend and A. Y. Meudell came back 
with H. H. McClintock of the Midway 
Gas Company, both coming in auto- 
mobiles by way of the ridge route and 
reporting a splendid trip. 

Wm. Russell, formerly employed as 
helper in the garage, has resigned. 

Gordon Gillespie, foreman of the 
garage, was home for a few days. on 
account of illness. 

Due to the new shut-off system, 
many more light and gas consumers 
are calling at the office to pay bills, 
and as the consequence Ed Millard and 
Sid Powers are quite busy at the coun- 
ter. 


Clarence Hughett, who has charge 
of the collection department, has been 
doing splendid work in that line. 


R. E. L. Garner, chief dispatcher at 
the Bakersfield office, has moved into 
his new office and says he feels quite 
at home and settled. 


A complete remodeling of the dis- 
patcher's old office has made a new and 
cozy office for Commercial Manager H. 
M. Crawford. 


Lou Johnston, superintendent of the 
meter department, is a busy man these 
days getting out the work on the power 
and light rate now in effect. 

Chas. Bare has returned from a two 
weeks' vacation spent on his chicken 
ranch on Union Avenue. 
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meter department, made an extended 
trip over the outside territory on in- 
spection business. J. Cook and John 
Ogle handled Mr. Johnston’s work in 
his absence. 

A. Y. Meudell has been called to 
the coast on business. The following 
is a report that came in over the West 
60 the next day after Mr. Meudell's 
arrival: 

After introducing himself to the new 
superintendent, A. Y. M. began to 
gather data. Among the first ques- 
tions he asked was: 


A. B. Carpenter and E. S. Erwin of 
the Fresno office made the Bakersfield 
office a call during the month, remain- 
ing several days on the audit of the 

Superintendents C. L. Easton, A. Y. 
Meudell and D. L. Wishon are now 
located in their new offices and are 
glad to be settled. While the work 
of fixing their offices was in progress 
they were all located in Mr. Bicker- 
dike’s office. 

Due to the extreme hot weather, the 
gas stoves have all been removed and 


The Riverdale Co-operative Creamery, one of the most successful and best managed creameries 


on the lines of the San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. 
Lewis, vice-president; C. H. Dewey, secretary, with I 
Owen, directors. J. H. 
The bulk of the product is sold in Los Angeles, daily shipments being made. 


president; J. B. 
A. J. Vancleff and H. L. 
manager. 

A. Y. M.: “What head has your 
water system?” 

New Superintendent: 
tendent—that's me." 

Its hard to say what Ace thought 
of this remark. 

A. B. Simpson, formerly employed 
by the company but now residing in 
Nevada City, Calif., called at the Bak- 
ersfield office recently while on a short 
return visit to Bakersfield. 

Superintendent Schultz of the Can- 
yon plant made the Bakersfield office 
a visit. 


"A superin- 
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The ocicials are: H. M. Hancock, 
*, A. Andrews, Peter Gobby, 
A. Jorgensen, an expert creamery man, is the 


put in storage and the electric fans are 
now on the job. 

F. B. Tarpley is enjoying a visit 
from his mother. Frank says she has 
come to keep house for him, but with 
Cupid so busy around town we think 
it is only a visit. 

Lou Johnston, suverintendent of the 
books of the local district. 

Murray Bourne of Fresno was in 
Bakersfield during the month. 

R. C. Mallery made a trip to Los 
Angeles during the month, returning 
over the new ridge auto route. 
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All work of remodeling and painting 
the new improvements on the superin- 
tendents offices has been carried on by 
Abe and it certainly looks fine. 

O. S. Ambrose and A. E. Babcock 
of Fresno were in Bakersfield on busi- 
ness the past month. 

One of the social events of the last 
week in April was the marriage of 
Miss Estelle Caroline Saecker and 
Frank Edward Klippel, of the inspec- 
tion department, with present head- 
quarters in Fresno. The ceremony 
was performed at the home of the 
bride’s mother, 816 M Street. Miss 
Alice Saecker was the maid of honor, 
Miss Zadie Saecker and Miss Daisy 
Lantz the bridesmaids, and little Miss 
Marie Long the ring bearer. The 
groom's attendants were Frank Tarp- 
ley as best man and R. J. Withers and 
Fred Faris as ushers. F. J. Saecker, 
brother of the bride, gave her away. 
The service was read at seven o'clock 
by Rev. C. R. Montague of Reedley, 
a lifelong friend of the family. He was 
assisted by Rev. A. L. Baker, pastor 
of the local First M. E. Church, of 
which the bride is an active member. 
In its account of the ceremony the 
Bakersfield Echo says: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Klippel will be at home to their friends 
at 1011 O. Street, Fresno, after May 
15th. The groom is an Jowa man, hav- 
ing been graduated from Ames College 
as an electrical engineer. He is in- 
spector for the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Company and is well known 
here, having lived in Bakersfield part 
of a year before going to the Raisin 
City. The bride is a Wisconsin girl 
and came here three years ago with 
her mother and sisters. She received 
her education at Lake Mills High 
School and Lawrence College where 
she was a member of the Alpha Delta 
Pi Sorority. Since coming to Bakers- 
field she has been identified with the 
First M. E. Church and its active in- 
terests in the social life of its young 
people, and with the musical circles. 
Mr. and Mrs. Klippel left last night 
on their wedding journey." 

Chief Clerk R. C. Mallery was the 
victim of a severe electric shock while 
using the company phone recently. He 
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was rendered unconscious and it re- 
quired medical assistance for some lit- 
tle time before he was finally restored. 
He was at once removed to a sani- 
tarium where he remained several days 
before being able to return home. He 
was away from his desk in the office 
more than a week. Although suffer- 
ing no ill effects from his experience, 
Mr. Mallery is congratulating himself 
upon his lucky escape as the conse- 
quence might have been a great deal 
more serious. 


"The Next Day After Easter Sunday" 


Tarpley: "Dave, I thought you 
promised me that you would go to 
church Sunday." 

Dave: "I did promise you and I 
kept my promise." 

Tarpley: “I beg your pardon. I 
was there and I am almpst sure you 
were not present." 

Dave: “Well, I beg to differ with 
you. I was there and I saw you too." 

Tarpley: ^If this is true, why didn't 
you come and speak to me?" 

Dave: "You had company and I did 
not want to interrupt." 

Tarpley: "Now, as a test, if yau 
really were there, what was the text?" 

Dave: "I just can't recall it, but I 
know what it was." 

Tarpley: “This is sufficient proof to 
me that you were not there." - 

. Dave: "If that will prove it and 
clear myself, I will prove it." 

Tarpley: “Go ahead and clear your- 
self." ۱ 

Dave: “The text was, ‘You should 
worry, you will get the Ouilt'." 

Tarpley: “The idea of such slang 
in the Bible. The text was, ‘Fear not 
your comforter cometh’.” 

Dave: “Well, what's the difference?" 


Coast Counties 

D. P. Mason, in charge of the coast 
counties districts, writes as follows of 
the business prosperity and activities 
during the past month in his territory: 

In the Paso Robles district Foreman 
Ross has been kept busy building some 
new extensions to serve light and 
power. Roy Warden, our efficient 
chief clerk, is kept busy with the office 
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end and especially at the present time 
on account of the increase of earnings 
due to the seasonal pumping plants 
coming on and general increase in 
business. 

In San Luis Obispo everything is 
running very nicely and business pros- 
pects very good. It is almost assured 
that we will tie into about 150 addi- 
tional horsepower this month in San 
Luis Obispo alone for industrial motors 


Reading from left to right, Nichols, Coleston and 
Woods, installing transformers at Coarse Gold 


and we hope in our next letter to be 
able to give you a list of the installa- 
tions; these are only prospects now, 
but we would not mention them if we 
were not very sure of securing them. 

In Arroyo Grande we have just in- 
stalled one new 5 horsepower pumping 
plant and prospects are good for more. 

In Santa Maria business is booming. 
The new steam plant at Betteravia is 
progressing nicely and the construc- 
tion of the new line from Santa Maria 
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to Betteravia is being pushed forward 
and will be completed some time this 
month. We have just recently com- 
pleted two extensions to serve the 
Union Beet Sugar Company with 170 
horsepower for their new pumping 
plant to be used for irrigating pur- 
poses. The fact is that before the sum- 
mer is Over we expect to tie into loads 
on the coast that will place us on the 
map and give us a record as “business 
getters.” 

Prospects are that we will have a 
very dry season this year and the 
farmers will be convinced of the necés- 
sity of protecting themselves by put- 
ting in pumping plants, but our main 
prospects at the present time are for 
industrial power. 

The Paso Robles Hotel, the famous 
resort hostelry at that city, has pur- 
chased and will install this month at 
a cost of $1,500 an electric sign with 
480 10-watt Mazda lamps. 


With the Street Car Boys 

Motorman George Young was com- 
pelled to remain off duty for several 
days during the month on account of 
illness in his family. More than his 
share of ill luck seems to have pinned 
itself upon George recently, sickness 
following his misfortune in being 
flooded out during the recent inunda- 
tion of the Arp Tract. 

George Pryor has been advanced 
from the extra board to a regular run 
on the Niles Street bus line. 

H. Buckner has taken a bus run on 
the Niles Street line and he is certain 
to be missed by the patrons on the 
West Park run where he had been for 
some time. 

H. Shaffer has taken the bus run on 
North Baker Street, filling the vacancy 
caused by the removal of C. Nelson 
to Crane Valley. 

C. Cummings has been advanced to 
a daylight run on the West Park line, 
which arrangement is very agreeable 
to him. 

Motorman Little. has resigned to 
again accept employment as a driller 
in the oilfields, where he was employed 
before joining the street car service. 

The heavy rains of the past winter 
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caused a great deal of seepage to flow 
into the car pits in the repair barns and 
a pump and motor were recently in- 
stalled by Master Mechanic Mickel- 
berry by means of which he is now 
successfully handling the waste water. 

J. Cummings was off duty for three 
days during the month on account of 
illness. 

Asa Clark, with his parents and Mrs. 
J. F. Turner, motored to Los Angeles 
during the month. They were away 
four days and report having a most 
enjoyable outing. 

The old war-horse, C. Nelson, has 
been transferred from the street rail- 
way and bus department to the Crane 
Valley district. Mr. Nelson’s health 
has not been of the best lately and the 
change of climate and summer spent 
in the mountains will undoubtedly do 
him a world of good. 


Assistant Superintendent Arnold re- ۱ 


cently enjoyed his vacation planting 
orange trees on his ranch at Edison. 
J. O. says that in a few years he will 
be able to sit on his front porch and 
enjoy the sight of dollars growing in 
his orange grove. ۱ 

Conductor Thompson has moved to 
his ranch east of town and plans soon 
to be marketing all kinds of good fresh 
produce. 

Conductor Hilton is wearing his 
chest way out in front these days. 
April 26th the stork left a bouncing 
ten-pound boy at the Mercy Hospital, 
where Mrs. Hilton was remaining tem- 
porarily. Both mother and little fel- 
low are doing splendidly and the father 
is as proud as new fathers generally 
are. 

Conductor Crossno was compelled to 
remain away from his run for several 
days during the month on account of 
the illness of Mrs. Crossno. 

Motorman John Miller recently 
picked up a stick pin in his car. It 
proved to be a valuable cameo and 
the property of the manager of one 
of the local theatres, who, upon re- 
ceiving the lost treasure, told the 
motorman to come to the show and 
bring his family with him and it did 
not matter how large the family was. 
John was there with the whole family. 


Google 


Good Reason 
“Does your wife scold you for coni- 
ing home late?” 
“Not a bit of it.” 
“How do you manage it?” 
“T don’t have any wife.” 


Watt? 
' John—“The French have gained four 
hundred meters from the enemy.” 
Auntie—"How splendid! It should 
help to put a stop to those dreadful gas 
attacks !” 


Correct 
Once upon a time there was a man 
who quit drinking and didn’t go around 
bragging about it for a month. As 
Luke McLuke says, all fairy -tales be- 
gin with once upon a time. 


Oh, Shucks! 

Tomdix: "I thought you was a 
suitor for the hand of Miss Gotrox?" 
` Hojax: “I was, but I didn't." 

Tomdix: "Didn't what?" 

Hojax: "Didn't suit her." 


The Mule and the Man 
The mule—he is a gentle beast; 
And so 1s man. 
He's satisfied to be the least: 
And so is man. 
Like man, he may be taught some 
tricks ; 
He does his work from 8 to 6; 
The mule—when he gets mad, he 
kicks; 
And so does man. 


The mule—he has a load to pull; 
And so has man. 
He’s happiest when he is full; 
And so is man. 
Like man he holds a patient poise, 
And when his work’s done will rejoice. 
The mule—he likes to hear his voice; 
And so does man. 


The mule is sometimes kind and good; 
And so is man. 

He eats all kinds of breakfast food; 
And so does man. 

Like man, he balks at gaudy dress 

And all outlandish foolishness; 

The mule’s accused of mulishness; 
And so is man.—I xchange. 
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Map Showing the Ten Counties Served 
and Extent of Territory as Compared 
to the Total Area of California 
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